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Super omnia fidem Sancte Romane Ecclesia servandam, venerandam et 
imitandam fore censebat, in gua sola salus constilit omnium salvandorum. 
—Thomas of Celano (1229). 


Hérétique sans s'en douter.—Paul Sabatier (1894). 


O write of the Catholicism of St. Francis, to show 
that he was a Catholic, may well seem a super- 
fluous, even an idle, task to commonsense peo- 
ple of all religions. For the fact comes out 
objectively, luminously, from al] the authentic 

records. St. Francis was baptized in the Catholic Church and 

lived in communion with her; his institute was, at his request, 
approved by the Church, and at his request was placed for all 
time under the guiding hand of a Roman cardinal; he suffered 
cheerfully for her greater glory and died most sweetly in her 
bosom; and finally the Church, grateful and adoring, raised 
him to the honor of her altars, as a model of charity, sanc- 
tity, obedience, and heroic virtue. Really the Catholicism, the 
orthodoxy, of St. Francis, is a question beyond all dispute, 
and those who admire him are surely bound to admire the 
faith which was the sole source of his heroic, saintly, self- 
sacrificing life. 

But there are modern admirers of the saint who admire in 
him all things save this same inspiring faith; to be consistent, 
they should admire most of all that which most of all inspired 
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him to the deeds they admire. It.is a curious instance of the 
antipathy which the Church of Christ is bound to arouse in 
those who are not of her, and which ranges from bitter hatred 
to polite diffidence. Not that these modern admirers of St. 
Francis deny outright that he held the faith—fact is too strong 
for them; but they do seek to show that he was ‘not quite so 
firm and stiff in his orthodoxy as his contemporary Catholics, 
that he was averse from dogma, opposed to authority, and 
imbued with a pietistic and quietistic religion, which in the 
end would have emancipated all men from the necessity of in- 
termediaries between God and man. And all this is conveyed, 
not by direct statement, which could never be sustained, but 
by hint and innuendo, by inference and subtle insinuation, 
couched in persuasive rhetoric and clothed in dazzling anti- 
thesis. 

Miss Anne Macdonell is a great admirer of St. Francis, 
and has written a very clever book about him and his dis- 
ciples. But she has done much to travesty his true portrait. 
‘*Sometimes,” she says, ‘‘sometimes he speaks respectfully of 
theology.”* The inference is that sometimes he does not; 
the truth is that he always did. “St. Francis always speaks 
respectfully, nay often with glowing enthusiasm, of theology ” ;. 
this is how the sentence should have run, if it were to present 
to us the saint’s true opinion, for he has described theologians 
as “those who minister unto us spirit and life.”+ Again she 
says: “He never undertook a plan of the world’s salvation” ;t¢ 
but he preached and practised the Catholic religion, whose plan 
is precisely the world’s salvation. 

Yet another strange trait, and here we pass from faulty 
portraiture to something like caricature. ‘True Pantheist, how- 
ever good a Catholic—and, indeed, where’s the contradiction?’’§. 
This singular statement is a characteristic instance of the itch 
ing desire of certain moderns to have the great saint of Assisi, 
somehow or other, associated with heresy. What a gusto, to 
be sure, in thus boldly dubbing him Pantheist! In an effort 
at consistency, which collapses in absurdity, Pantheism andi 
Catholicism are declared to be identical—‘‘ where’s the contra- 
diction?” No two systems could well be more irreconcilable 


* Sons of Francis. London: Dent. 1902. P. 17. 

+t Testament of St. Francis. See Father Paschal Robinson's excellent vernacular version: 
of all the saint’s works. Zhe Writings of St. Francis. Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press. 1906.. 

t Sons ef Francis, P. 25. §ldid. P. 16, 
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than the Pantheistic and Catholic conceptions of God. No 
matter; the glib, alluring phrase will have stuck with some of 
this writer’s readers, and they will go away repeating, no 
longer that the saint was a “ Morning Star” of the retrograde 
Reformation, but a forerunner of the enlightened system of 
Spinoza, or shall I say of Schelling and Hegel? 

One further instance from Miss Macdonell, because it is so 
thoroughly characteristic of the modern non-Catholic attitude 
towards St. Francis. In the introduction to her interesting 
little book, Zhe Words of St. Francis,* she writes: ‘In my se- 
lection I have tried to reflect his spirit, his temperament, and 
his attitude to life, rather than his doctrine. For his doctrine, 
it was that of the Roman Church of his day, which he never 
questioned.” + In the latter sentence we have a plain, straight- 
forward statement (for which we are grateful), but is it not 
passing strange that she should seek to exclude that very doc- 
trine, the inspiring source which informed the spirit of the 
saint, governed his temperament, and shaped his attitude to 
life, without which, spirit, temperament, and view of life would 
have been empty, vain, and barren? Fortunately Catholic doc- 
trine so thoroughly permeates the writings of St. Francis that 
even Miss Macdonell in her little book has failed to exclude 
it altogether. 

But it is M. Paul Sabatier, with his great talents and charm- 
ing, convincing literary style, who has made the most deter- 
mined effort at the de-Catholicizing of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Here again hint, innuendo, subtle insinuation, brilliant rhetoric, 
and dazzling antithesis are the chief weapons. M. Sabatier, 
whose diligence is unwearied, has learnt much since he pro- 
duced his Life of St. Francis,t and I am persuaded that his 
re-written life of the saint—promised us now a good many 
years ago—will be a very different thing from the original. 
But the original remains in circulation; it is near its fortieth 
edition; it has been translated into English, German, Italian; 
it has never been repudiated by the author, save in the state- 
ment that the Indulgence of the Porziuncola was never asked 
for by the saint or granted by the Pope. Therefore, we are 
still perforce obliged to draw upon the book for M. Sabatier’s 
view of St. Francis. 


* London, Dent, 1904. tlbid. Pp. 8-9. 
t Vie de St. Francois. Paris: Fischbacher. 1894. 
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In the Introduction a characteristic attempt is made to show 
that new anti-Catholic, or at least un-Catholic, ideas were per- 
meating the Church in the thirteenth century. We are told 
that the people of Italy, above and beyond the official, cleri- 
cal, divinely-appointed priesthood, hailed and consecrated a 
new priesthood, a real, laic priesthood, based on natural right— 
the priesthood of the saints.* It sounds grand, it looks noble, 
in its wizard French dress; it will not bear analysis in French 
or any other language, and M. Sabatier’s English translator has 
so far realized the absurdity of talking in plain English of a 
priesthood of laymen, based on natural right, as being possible 
in the Italy of the twelve hundreds, that she quietly, if very 
unfairly, drops all reference to the ‘‘ rée/, laigue, de droit natu- 
rel,” merely translating “they were greeting and consecrating 
a new priesthood, that of the saints.’+ On the same page we 
are told that the saints of the thirteenth century were the wit- 
nesses for liberty against authority. We look in vain for a 
single instance. It is a wanton raising of dust to insinuate 
that there is any contradiction between true liberty and true 
authority. The saints always remained submissive to the au- 
thority of the Church; under authority alone did they recog- 
nize true liberty; and it is little short of folly to suppose that 
the Church would hold up as models of sanctity, witnesses for 
liberty against her authority. 

It is in the white light of misconceptions such as these that 
M. Sabatier draws his portrait of St. Francis. He boldly af- 
firms that the saint owed nothing to the Church, and does not 

hesitate to declare that he refused to be ordained priest be- 
cause he had divined the superiority of the spiritual priest- 
hood.t One reads such a sentiment with amazement; one’s 
wonder is increased to think that a book containing it should 
go into forty editions instead of sinking into instant oblivion. 

Great indeed, however blind, must be the desire of human- 


*« . . dans le midi, au-dessus du sacerdoce officiel, clérical, de droit divin, il saluait 
et sacrait un sacerdoce nouveau, réel, laique, de droit naturel, celui des saints."’ /did. Pp. 
yi.-vii. 


t The Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By Paul Sabatier. Translated by Louisa Seymour 
. Houghton. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1901. P. xiv. This is not the only instance 
in which the translator, without note or comment, has spirited away the inconsistencies, I 
should more justly say, the absurdities of the original. 

t‘*. . . il refusa du moins toujours d’étre ordonné prétre. II devinait la supériorité du 
sacerdoce spirituel.”" Introd. P. vii, I note, en passant, that St. Francis had evidently not 
divined the superiority of the spiritual deaconhood, for we know for a fact that he was or- 
dained an “‘ official’ deacon. See I. Cel. 30 (Bollandists, §86), ‘‘ quia levita erat.” 
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ity to filch from the Church her noblest ornaments, if people 
can be found to believe, approve, admire, and propagate such 
a sentiment as this. If St. Francis ever refused the priest- 
hood—and there is no record that it ever was pressed upon 
him—it needs no seer to divine that the humble saint’s motive 
would in the main be humility. For of one thing we have the 
fullest record; and that is, the awe and veneration with which 
he regarded that “official” priesthood which M. Sabatier would 
have him hold so far inferior to the “ sacerdoce, réel, laigque, 
de droit naturel.”’ “If I were to meet a saint from heaven,” 
said the humble St. Francis, ‘in company with the humblest 
priest, I would honor the priest first and hasten to kiss his 
hands. And I would say: You must wait, St. Laurence, for 
the hands of this man touch the Eternal Word, and have in 
them something above nature.”* His deep, unquestioning rever- 
ence for the clergy is thus described in the so-called Legend of 
the Three Companions: ‘‘He desired that his friars should do 
signal honor to priests who dispense the most high and vener- 
able sacraments, and wherever they should meet them he would 
have them bow down before them and kiss their hands, and 
should they meet any priests on horseback, he desired that they 
should not only kiss their hands, but the very hoofs of their 
horses—and all out of reverence for their Office.”’t+ For, as 
Celano says, ‘‘ he venerated priests and embraced every order 
of ecclesiastics in an exceeding great love,’’{ 

In his own writings we have still stronger testimony that 
St. Francis knew no priesthood save the priests of the Catholic 
Church, that to him they were the only sacerdoce spirituel. 
In his second ‘“‘ Epistle” the saint declares that God honors 
priests above all men.§ In his first ‘“‘ Epistle” that clerics alone 
and none else can administer the Word of God; || in his First 
Rule that priests alone have the power of binding and loosing. 
Hear him on the subject of the “official clergy ” in the Twenty- 
sixth Admonition: ‘ Blessed is the servant of God who ex- 
. hibits confidence in clerics. who live uprightly according 10 the 
form of the Holy Roman Church. And woe to them who de- 


“II. Cel. 2. 152 (Amoni, 3. 129). I have here the satisfaction of citing for the first time 
the noble and definitive edition of Celano’s Legends, just published by Pére Edouard d’Alen- 
con. (Sancti Francisci Assissiensts Vita et Miracula, additis Opusculis Liturgicis. Auctore 
Fr. Thoma de Celano. Hanc Editionem novam ad fidem MSS. recensuit P. Eduardus Alen- 
coniensis, Ord. Fr. Min. Cap. Rome: Desclée Lefebre. 1906). 

t Leg. I11. Soc., §57. " tI. Cel. 22 (Mollandists, (63). 

§ Opuscula (Edit. P. Lemmens), P. 103. || Zoid. =P. ot. q lbid. P. 50 
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spise them; for even though they (the clerics) may be sinners, 
nevertheless no one ought to judge them, because the Lord 
himself reserves to himself alone the right of judging them. 
For as the administration with which they are charged, to wit, 
of the most holy Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ— 
which they receive and they alone administer to others—is 
greater than all others, even so the sin of those who offend 
against them is greater than any against all the other men in 
this world.””* In the Testament he testifies with equal elo- 
quence to his belief in the exalted character of the priestly 
office: , ‘‘ The Lord,” he there says, “gave me so great faith 
in priests of the Holy Roman Church on account of their 
Orders, that if they should persecute me I would still have 
recourse to them. And if I had the wisdom of Solomon I 
would not preach in the poorest priest’s parish against his will. 
I desire to fear, love, and honor them as my masters, and I 
will not consider sin in them, for in them I behold the Son 
of God, and they are my masters.” Small wonder that with 
such sentiments as these the humble saint, in awe and trem- 
bling, refusa toujours d'étre ordonné prétre. Yet with these burn- 
ing words before him, M. Sabatier can seek to show that there 
was some other kind of priesthood that the people of Italy, 
and of course St. Francis, regarded with greater love and 
veneration. 

I would not have it supposed for.a moment that M. Saba- 
tier ever denies outright, in plain language, that St. Francis 
was a Catholic. On the contrary, he admits it in saying that 
the attitude of the saint towards the Church was “that of 
filial obedience:”{ But he immediately qualifies by adding that 
such an attitude seems strange in him, when of course it was 
the ‘most natural thing in the medieval world, and further on 
he roundly affirms that, owing to the saint’s ignorance of ec- 
clesiastical discipline, he was a heretic without knowing it ;— 
hérétique sans s'en douter.”’§ It does not occur to him that 
even if the saint had expressed heretical opinions, or been 
guilty of heretical conduct in ignorance, the highly-placed ec- 
clesiastics of the Court of Rome, with whom he was in such 
close relations, would soon have enlightened his ignorance, 
and had he proved obdurate, he, who was already so promi- 


* Writings. By Father Paschal Robinson. P. 18. : t Opuscula. P. 78. 
tIntroduction. P. ix. § bid. P. xiv. 
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nent a figure in the Church history of the day, would soon 
have been sequestered from the possibility of doing harm. 

When M. Sabatier has got well on into his book, he has 
forgotten the charge that St. Francis was a heretic unawares, 
and we are told that the saint skirted the borders of her- 
esy without -ever actually falling into it—d/ cétotera longtemps 
l’hérésie, sans y tomber jamais.” * But even here the name of 
the founder of the superlatively Catholic Order of the Friars 
Minor has, by skillful innuendo, been coupled with the idea of 
heresy; the saint, if not a heretic, is supposed for long to 
have been near heresy: ’tis a characteristic specimen of the 
subtle insinuation which disfigures the book throughout, and 
has done so much to distort the simple Catholic figure of the 
least complex of the saints. The saints are the Church’s chief 
glory; to her they were the greatest of mankind; her ideal of 
human grandeur is a saint; her most manifest desire, that all 
her children should be saints; she finally raised these children 
of hers to the honors of the altar, and is in continual daily 
communion with them. The Church has done all this natural- 
ly, spontaneously, from the love of God, and in fulfilment of 
her divine mission. This is simple historical fact, which any 
impartial student might be expected to admit. M. Sabatier 
has another view. ‘‘ The Church,” he says, ‘‘has so cleverly” 
{note the charge of trickery) ‘‘so cleverly claimed them (the 
saints) as her own, that she has succeeded in creating’’ (ob- 
serve the constant insistance upon artifice) ‘“‘a sort of right to 
them. This arbitrary confiscation,” he continues, ‘‘must not 
continue forever—far from making the saints of less account, 
let us show forth their true greatness.” + 

M. Sabatier’s idea of showing forth the true greatness of 
St. Francis, is to picture him as contemptuous of the priest- 
hood, false to the Church, and attracted by heresy. Such 
sentiments may argue a greater nobility of mind than has the 
Catholic medieval or modern, who sees in the priesthood the 
ministers of God, in the Church his living oracle, in heresy 
the present and future undoing of mankind—but plain, histori- 
cal record shows us that such sentiments would only have 
aroused horror in the soul of St. Francis of Assisi. Those 


* Vie de Si, Francois. P. 94. 
tIntroduction. P. xvii. ‘‘L’Eglise les a si bien réclamés comme lui appartenant qu'elle 
a fini par créer en sa faveur une sorte dedroit. Il ne faut pas que cette confiscation arbitraire 
dure éternellement.” 
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who wish to admire him have perforce to admire him as one 
of the truest, noblest, most legitimate, and most natural pro- 
ducts of the Catholic Church. He is as indissolubly wedded 
to the Church to-day as he was in the days of his terrestrial 
pilgrimage, nor, to use the eloquent words of a charming non- 
Catholic writer—what a relief it must be to write thus freely 
without the possibility of being dubbed “bigot ’—‘ nor shall 
the avarice of a thousand starving heresies ever deprive her of 
him, or him of her.” * We have worked hard of late, in the 
name of historical exposition, to defend him from those who 
-would deprive her of him and him of her. Perhaps our labor 
has been, if not in vain, then to a great extent unnecessary. 
The gentle spirit of humor which illumined the sayings and 
doings of Francis of Assisi is stiil living and potent to-day; 
it was characteristic of him to stifle a fad by laughter; and I 
cannot but think that the latest effort to detach him from 
loyalty to his Church will die rather under the ridicule which 
it is arousing than in consequence of the many able, critical, 
and historical replies which it has called forth. 

It is a relief to turn for a moment to a few of the ringing 
professions of the faith that was in him which stand forth lu- 
minous and illuminating in his writings and his biographies. 
Nothing, perhaps, brings out more conspicuously the saint’s 
desire for an orthodox and conventionally correct Catho- 
lic attitude, than his practical invention of the system, since 
adopted by all the Orders, of Cardinal Protectors. St. Francis, 
with the consent of Pope Honorius III., had chosen Ugolino, 
Cardinal Bishop of Ostia, as Cardinal Protector of the first 
Friars Minor, or, as Celano vigorously phrases it, “ dominum 
elegerat super universam religionem et ordinem fratrum suorum.” t 
It was not merely a passing idea, based upon the needs of the 
moment, it was an inspiration by which he sought to set the 
seal for all time of incontrovertible orthodoxy upon all his 
brethren present and to come, for we find the idea of the Car- 
dinal Protector embodied in his definitive Rule. ‘‘I enjoin,” 
he there says, ‘‘upon the Ministers, under obedience, that they 
ask of the Pope one of the Cardinals of the Holy Roman 
Church to be governor, protector, and corrector of this Fra- 
ternity, so that being always subject and submissive at the feet 


* Edward Hutton. The Cities of Umbria. London: Methuen. 1905. P. 256. 
tI. Cel. 2. 5 (Boll., §99). 
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of the same Holy Church, steadfast in the Catholic Faith, we 
may observe poverty and humility and the Holy Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which we have firmly promised.” * 

The Rule, which closes with so striking a note of Catholic 
orthodoxy, opens with an equally whole-hearted promise of 
obedience to the Holy See and Holy Church. “Brother Fran- 
cis promises obedience and reverence to Pope Honorius and 
his successors canonically elected, and to the Roman Church.’ + 
Yet it is of the saint who wrote and thought like this that 
we .are asked to believe that he professed (and consequently 
taught) heresy unawares; or, at all events, that he was per- 
petually on the verge of heresy, if he never actually embraced 
it. His straightforward devotion to the Church, fer se, comes 
out in a hundred places of his writings and authentic biogra- 
phies. No one of his brethren might be received into the 
Order ‘‘ contrary to the form and institution of Holy Church”; { 
no one of them might preach “contrary to the form and insti- 
tution of the Holy Roman Church”;§ no one might even 
preach in the diocese o1: a bishop who refused his consent; || 
_ that brother who should stray from the Catholic faith, or 
Catholic life, in word or deed, and not amend himself, was to 
be utterly expelled from the Order; no one might enter the 
Order until he had been examined in the Catholic faith and 
sacraments of the Church, and had promised to confess and 
observe them unto the end.** Inthe light of such elementary 
Catholic maxims, it is singular, even in this topsy-turvey age, 
than non-Catholics, and even anti Catholics, can be found who 
boldly call themselves ‘‘ Franciscans.” Nay, a too perfervid 
Belgian writer has not hesitated to call the ‘“‘ Internationa] So- 
ciety for Franciscan Studies,” composed mainly of people who 
refuse that obedience to the Pope and the Roman Church 
which St. Francis exacted from his disciples, ‘‘a Fourth Fran- 
ciscan Order.” tf 

Besides the touchstone of submission to Rome St. Fran- 
cis’ orthodoxy is strongly brought out by his belief in hell jf 
and the devil,§§ by his tender devotion to the Blessed Virgin, 


* Cap. xii. of Rule of 1223. t Rule of 1223. Cap. i. ¢ Rule of 1221. Cap. ii. 
§ Rule of 1221. Cap. xvii. || Rule of 1223. Cap. ix. 
{ Rule of r221. Cap. xix. ** Rule of 1223. Cap. ii. 


tt Arnold Goffin. St. Frangois d’ Assise. Louvain, 1903. I take this fact from the notice 
of the book in the Amalecta Bollandiana. Vol. XXIV. P. 160. 

tt Rule of 1221. Cap. xxii., xxiii. Zpistola J. 

§§ Rule of 1221. Cap. xxi. pistola I. (passim.) 
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whom he constituted Advocate of his Order,* by his devotion 
to the angels and the saints,t by his insistent command of 
auricular confession,{ and by his overpowering love and venera- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. ‘‘ And these most holy mys- 
teries I would honor and venerate above all things.” § In 
conclusion it is instructive to note how emphatically Roman is 
the Catholicism of the Poor Man of Assisi. St. Bonaventure, 
in his golden legend, writes: ‘‘He taugat them (the friars) to 
praise God in all things and through all things, to honor 
priests with special reverence, and firmly to believe and sim- 
ply to confess the truth of the Faith held and taught by the 
Holy Roman Church.” || And hear Celano’s sure and certain 
voice: “Above all things he considered it necessary to hold 
fast, to venerate, and to follow the Faith of the Holy Roman 
Church, in which alone is placed the salvation of those who 
are to be saved.”"¢ 

This brief paper may seem to some not to bear-out the 
purely constructive promise of its title, to be controversial rather 
than serenely expository. But what need is there to prove to 
Catholics that a saint, whose life and doctrine have passed 
through the searching crucible which precedes canonization, 
was in deed and in truth a Catholic? If we lay any public 
emphasis on the fact at all, it is because certain modern ad- 
mirers of the saint, contrary to all the known sources of infor- 
mation, seek to reclaim him from the “arbitrary confiscation” 
of the Catholic Church and proclaim him—who knows what? 
Better far that they should reckon him a benighted bigot, than 
that they should succeed fora moment in depriving him in the 
eyes of one human being of good will, of his chief and most 
luminous characteristic, that of being a loyal son of the Catho- 
lic, Apostolic, and Roman Church, whose divinely appointed 
Head, in good report and evil, was to him the Vicegerent of 
God upon earth. 


*II. Cel. 2. 150 (d’Alengon) ; 3. 127 (Amoni): ‘‘ Matrem Jesu indicibili complectabatur 
amore, eo quod Dominum majestatis fratrem nobis effecerit.’’ 

t II. Cel, 2. 149 (d’Alencon) ; 3. 126 (Amoni). 

{Rule of razr. Cap. xx. Zpistola J. and (emphatically) Zpistela ///. See also I. Cel. 
17 (Boll., §46), in which is recounted the touching episode of how St. Francis and the first 
friars continued confession to a priest, although they knew him to be a man of bad life. 

§ Testament. And see Epistles J. and V. 


|| St. Bonaventure. Cap. iv., §3 (Bollandist, §42). 
q I. Cel. 22 (Bollandists., §63). 




















ST. FRANCIS AND MODERN SOCIETY. 


BY FATHER CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 





Ukkeketteiog UCH as the world admires St. Francis, there is 
: yet a tendency, even with some of his admirers, 
to regard him as a pure idealist and to miss 
the eminently ptactical note of his teaching. 
Be “St. Francis,” says one, “is a fascinating figure 
to gaze upon, but he belongs to an order of existence far re- 
moved from the ordinary work-a-day world. What can such 
a one as he have to say to a world where money is a neces- 
sity of existence, and where one is obliged to maintain a cer- 
tain social exclusiveness and exercise some measure, at least, 
of worldly prudence? The fioretté is an idyll refreshing to 
the jaded sense of a hustling, commercial age, but as a standard 
for actual life, who can accept it, save perhaps a few enthusi- 
asts whose interests are apart from the world’s main stream ?” 
In this paper we shall endeavor to show that St. Francis, 
idealist though he undoubtedly was, is of the order of those whose 
ideals have a relation to man’s common life. And indeed one 
might well ask, in reply to the sort of criticism first instanced, 
if St. Francis was the unpractical dreamer some take him to 
be, how came it that the religious movement he initiated had 
such deep and widespread effects in the history of the Church 
and the nations? It has been said of him, by competent stu- 
dents of history, that he gave the death-blow to the feudal 
system of the Middle Ages, and averted for three centuries 
the schisms of the sixteenth century; that he consecrated with 
a religious sanction the democratic awakening of his time, and 
anticipated by six centuries the aspiration for social justice 
which we are apt to regard as a special attribute of our own 
age; that to his personality is largely due the creative art of 
the fourteenth century; and that to him and his friars we are, 
in no small degree, indebted for the impulse which created the 
national literatures of modern Europe. Surely such a man, 
whose life has had such practical results, cannot be lightly 
dismissed as a mere idyllic songster or figure of romance. 
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Of the further influence of St. Francis’ teaching, in the de- 
tails of individual and social life, we shall not be able to speak 
within the limits of this paper. All we can attempt is to ex- 
pound the fundamental principles upon which his life and mes- 
sage were based. 

But first I would remark that St. Francis belongs to the 
order of those who bear witness to large ideals; he must not 
be taken as a propounder of small regulations. He was a 
prophet pointing the way of life, rather than an official regu- 
lating the traffic. He was not, strictly speaking, an adminis- 
trator, nor was he a logician. He was a man born to live 
rather than to rule. He was an apostle rather than a director 
of souls in the modern sense of that word. Hence we do not 
come to him for petty rules of daily life, but for those higher 
principles which underlie exterior action and passing circum- 
stance. The Poverello’s teaching has this in common with that 
of his Divine Master, that it deals with the more elemental 
motives and forms of conduct, rather than with the mere prob- 
lems of the hour. He was neither theologian nor lawyer, but 
a prophet setting forth fundamental truths which endure under 
all changes of time. It is the duty of lawyers and theologi- 
ans to apply great principles to the needs of the moment, and 
clothe truths in the language of the hour; but the prophet 
has the higher task of witnessing to the elemental truth itself 
and of appealing to the deeper humanity which abides. 


ss 


The message of St. Francis is commonly summed up in the 
phrase Holy Poverty—and if one must have a good word-sign 
for the saint’s teaching, undoubtedly no better can be found 
than this; for St. Francis himself often spoke of ‘“‘ Most High 
Poverty ’-——‘' Altissima Paupertas’"—as the sum of his ambition 
and the object of his deepest affection. As St. Bonaventure 
puts it: “‘ None was ever so greedy of gold as he was of pov- 
erty, nor did any man ever guard treasure more anxiously 
than he this Gospel pearl.” (Legenda Major, vit.) And yet it 
is easy to misunderstand the word and to take it in a signifi- 
cance alien to St. Francis’ mind. Poverty was, in truth, the 
rule of his life; but ‘‘ Most High Poverty” meant for him a 
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good deal more than the absence of material comfort or lack 
of this world’s goods. Poverty—the state of the poor—was 
to him a sacramental sign of an abundant spiritual life.* 

He loved poverty, not because of its absence of life’s joys, 
but because it stood in his thoughts for the condition of a 
subtler joy and a more generous spiritual experience. In his 
early years he had known what wealth can do for a man, how 
it opens out to him the road to pleasure and ambition, and is 
apt to ensnare him in worldliness and centre his mind on the 
present life, to the exclusion of the eternal things of the soul. 
He had been brought up in a world where commercial ambi- 
tions and love of power were the predominant factors in a 
man’s life, and he had learned from his own experience, and 
his knowledge of his class, how such a life tends to blunt the 
spiritual affections and make a man “of the earth earthy.” 
Hence, after his conversion from the world, he came to regard 
wealth as a temptation and a snare, and money as a symbol 
of the worldliness from which he had escaped. At times he 
spoke as though the possession of property and the very hand- 
ling of money were an evil in itself; as in the saying recorded 
by St. Bonaventure (Legenda Major, vit.): ‘‘ Money, O brother, 
is unto the servants of God naught else than the devil and a 
venomous serpent.” 

And St. Francis’ words must always be taken in a sense 
relative to the occasion which calls them forth. He was speak- 
ing on this occasion to a friar who, like himself, had already 
renounced earthly possessions, but in whom there was evidently 
still some slight hankering after the joy of possession, even 
though it were but the joy of possessing in order to give to 
others. And St. Francis spoke as a warning to “the servants 
of God,” meaning those who had embraced with him the life 
of absolute poverty. That he had no fanatical ideas about the 
inherent evil of money, as some of the heretics of his time 
had, is quite evident from his attitude towards those who were 
not called by a divine vocation to embrace the Franciscan life. 
He never upbraided the rich simply because they retained 
their riches, and in his Rule he strictly forbade the brethren 
to judge them. No; money and possession was a temptation 
and a danger, the cause of incalculable mischief in the world, 
as he actually saw it, and at the best it fettered a man’s soul, 

* See The Friars and How They Came to England, Introductory Essay, page 21. 
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bringing with it worldly responsibilities and cares from which 
the devoted follower of Christ is best free. 

So, on the other hand, poverty is to be blessed and cher- 
ished because it sets a man free from the temptations and 
cares of wealth to devote himself the more unreservedly to 
the service of Jesus Christ. But the poverty which sets the 
soul free is not the unwilling poverty one too frequently meets 
with in this world’s highways and byways. There, indeed, 
is an absence of this world’s goods and comforts; and in their 
stead is squalor or discontent, or the wearing anxiety for the 
next day’s bread. This is the poverty which has not, yet 
would have, if it could—the poverty of the man who, by choice 
or circumstances, lives for the world which treats him badly. 
That, of course, is not the “ Most High Poverty” of St. Fran- 
cis, but, as he himself might have expressed it, her unspiritual 
sister. If one might venture to put the answer to the. ques- 
tion of poverty into the saint’s mouth, it would probably be 
somewhat as follows: “It is sad and pitiable that they who 
live for the world should be deprived of the world’s comforts; 
but it is better not to live for the world, for so a man will 
not be overcome by the world’s discomforts” 

Upon this principle St. Francis, ever the most large-hearted 
of men, whilst himself indifferent to material comforts, was yet 
grieved when he saw others suffering because of poverty. They 
had not the secret which made poverty a joy to him; so he 
pitied them in their necessity, and would relieve them when 
he could. In itself poverty might contribute either to spiritu- 
ality or unspirituality, to sorrow or to joy, just as the bread 
which is one man’s food, can be another man’s poison. And 
St. Francis had seen how multitudes of men are demoralized 
in the poverty which is their lot. But this unhappy fact did 
not prevent him from seeing the spiritual possibilities which 
poverty opens out to the “men of good will” who aspire toa 
more perfect Christian life. 

Rightly then to understand Franciscan poverty we must take 
it, not as an economic factor in the world’s life, but as a prin- 
ciple in the discipline of the soul. The renouncement of pos- 
sessions was with St. Francis the first step towards the reali- 
zation of the perfect Christian life; apart from this ultimate 
ambition, and the entire discipline it implied, Franciscan pov- 
erty has neither meaning nor virtue. 
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We ask, then, what is this life and discipline for which holy 
poverty became the word-sign in the days of St. Francis? 

It is nothing else than the endeavor to reproduce in one- 
self, as literally as one can, the life of the Gospel as set forth 
in the words and deeds of our Divine Savior and the first dis- 
ciples. 

It may be said that, after all, this is only what all Chris- 
tians aré supposed to attempt. Yes; and St. Francis himself 
would be the first to admit this. So convinced was he of it, 
that he constantly asserted that his vocation was but to walk 
in the path of the Gospel and fulfil the perfect Christian life, 
That was his simple ambition. But though this might be the 
common profession of Christians, yet in actual life religion, as 
St. Francis found it, was very much a compromise between the 
Gospel precepts and the wisdom of the world. Secularism had 
invaded the sanctuary, and by all manner of pretexts justified 
its presence there; the Gospel was accepted as the rule of life, 
but with the interpretations put upon it by a worldly spirit. 
Religion, with the multitude, was in fact an endeavor to make 
the best both of this world and the next, as far as that could 
be done. And, in truth, is not that very much the character 
of the religion of the multitude at any time? 

The worst feature of it all was that the Christian world at 
large seemed unaware that this was not pure religion. Secu- 
larism in religion was justified as a holy alliance between the 
Gospel and the world. Men had grown so accustomed to the 
argument that the world belonged to Christ and the Church, 
that insensibly they lost sight of the essential antagonism be- 
tween the spirit of the Gospel and the world’s spirit. The re- 
sult was, as might be expected, that for the Christian multi- 
tude—both learned and ignorant, high-born and low-born— 
Christianity meant little more than a secular theocracy, in which 
the eternal was dominated by the temporal, rather than con- 
trariwise. The sublime unworldliness of the Gospel was lost 
sight of and explained away. Christ’s Kingdom had become 
very much of this world. 

Even in the monastic state the taint was perceptible. The 
spiritual was made subservient in practice to the temporal; the 
influence of the Abbey in the politics of the State was of more 
concern than the saving of a soul; at least the saving of souls 
was regarded with a view to the effect on the temporal su- 
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premacy. It was not that the spiritual concerns of souls were 
left out of count, but that, in an insidious fashion, they were 
too much connected with, and often unconsciously to the people 
themselves made subservient to, merely temporal concerns. To 
put it vulgarly, religion had become an asset in the running 
of the State, and in the pursuit of one’s worldly interests; not 
by any conscious hypocrisy, but because the point of view was 
for all immediate and practical purposes limited to this world. 
Men believed intensely in heaven and hell, as the reward or 
punishment of life on earth, but that did not prevent them re- 
garding this world as the lawful possession of the faithful whilst 
they were on earth. True it is, and one must not lose sight 
of the fact, that a spiritual Israel existed in the Church even 
in its most secularizéed periods, numerous holy souls to whom 
the Gospel of eternal life appealed, and who separated them- 
selves entirely from the secularist views of the multitude. But 
it was reserved to St. Francis to bring the Christian society 
at large to the judgment seat, and compel the multitudes to 
listen again to the simple teaching of the Gospel. 

The first principle in St. Francis’ life was to take the Gospel 
in its literal sense whenever it was possible so to do. Just as 
in after life he declared that his Rule was to be taken “‘ sine 
glossa,” without subtle interpretation, so from the beginning 
he was accustomed to take the Gospels in their plain and evi- 
dent meaning. When, therefore, as he listened one day to a 
priest reading the Gospel at Mass, and heard our Lord’s com- 
mand to the Apostles that they should go forth and preach, 
taking neither silver nor gold in their purses, nor scrip nor 
two coats nor shoes nor staff, * Francis, conscious of his own 
apostolic vocation, took these words as a command to himself, 
and at once cast aside his scrip and staff and shoes, and hence- 
forth went barefoot. 

In like manner, when his first companions joined him, he 
took them to the church and asked a priest to open the book 
of the Gospels and read to them the words of the open page, 
and hearing in this fashion the evangelical command: “If thou 
wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast and give it to the poor,” 
he straightway bade his new companions distribute their goods 
to the poor. 

When, on another occasion, a certain applicant for the 


* Matthew x, 9, 10. 
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habit, instead of giving his goods to the poor, distributed 
them amongst his relatives, St: Francis refused to receive him, 
since he had failed to comply with the Gospel precept. In 
like manner he took literally the precept of evangelical meek- 
ness; regarding which the /ioretti has preserved such a charm- 
ing illustration in the seventh chapter entitled: ‘‘ How St. 
Francis showed to Brother Leo in what things consists perfect 
joy.” 

Again his determination to allow of no fixed revenues in 
his Order, and his command that his disciples should depend 
simply upon their labor or the alms of the faithful ‘for their 
sustenance, was but his application of the conclusion of the 
sixth chapter of St. Matthew: ‘‘ Be not solicitous for your life 
what you shall eat, nor for your body what you shall put on. 
Is not the life more than the meat? etc.” 

Thus, in all things, he endeavored to take the simple word 
of the Gospel as his rule of life, nor was he at all patient of 
what he regarded as man’s interpretations designed to accom- 
modate Christ’s teaching to the dictates of worldly wisdom. 

In the life of one less Catholic-minded than St. Francis, 
this very attempt to take the Gospel literally, would easily 
have ended in heresy and schism, as in fact it had already 
done in the case of the Waldenses and kindred sects. it may 
be truly ‘said that the only literal interpretation of any spoken 
word can come from the mind which utters it. No man has 
ever yet been able to give the exact equivalent of another 
man’s thought; and hence interpretations easily go astray, un- 
less checked by the original speaker. The heretics professing, 
like St. Francis, to take literally the words of the Gospel, ap- 
plied Christ’s teaching in a narrow legalistic sense, utterly 
alien to the spirit of Christ. 

Francis was saved from this disaster by his Catholic in- 
stinct, which kept him ever in union with the heart of the 
Church, in which dwells the mind of Christ. With him the 
mere words of the Gospel were not the all-in-all of the Gospel; 
they were but the indications of the mind of Christ, of that 
intangible truth which no words can adequately express. He 
took the Gospel as literally as he could, but he went beyond 
the words and imbibed their spirit. His complaint against the 
worldly interpretations, which departed from the letter of the 


Gospel, was that they were in opposition to the spirit behind 
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the letter; but no one felt more keenly than he, how the pro- 
fessed literalness of the heretics was also in opposition to the 
spirit of Christ. The whole difference between St. Francis and 
the heretics was that with him the letter of the Gospel was 
but a means of realizing in actual life the larger truth and the 
larger life which Christ came to give us, and which he gives 
us through the Catholic Church. 

Francis accepted this Catholic truth and life with simple 
and unhesitating faith, just as he accepted the words of the 
Gospel in simple and unhesitating faith. In fact, Francis ac- 
cepted in the primitive Christian type all its later genuine de- 
velopment in the life of the Church; he rejected only the cor- 
ruptions which had gathered around this development; and he 
was able to distinguish the true life from its corruption, be- 
cause he himself was so wholly Catholic, and instinctively 
divined what belonged by right to Catholic life, and what was 
but a parasitic growth. If, in certain instances, Francis seems 
to insist too emphatically upon the letter of the Gospel, and 
to ignore the wider problem, it is simply because, in the cir- 
cumstance, the immediate need was to insist upon the obvious 
meaning of the letter against unspiritual interpretations of it; 
but his life bears witness to the larger truth which lies behind 
the letter. Thus he himself would, like Christ, possess nothing 
of this world’s goods; he took literally the precept: ‘If thou 
wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast and give it to the poor,” 
and this rule he imposed upon his friars. 

Yet in dealing with the multitude of Christians, even in- 
deed with those of his disciples who lived in the world—the 
members of his Third Order—he never sought to impose this 
precept in all its literalness. He set before them the ideal of 
evangelical poverty, as a counsel of perfection and as a disci- 
pline of the Christian life; yet recognized that amidst the 
actual circumstances of the world many must live by the spirit 
of the precept rather than by its letter. Yet he would have 
them keep the precept ever in mind as a corrective to worldly 
wisdom, and, as far as they could, live according to it. Thus 
when a certain parish priest came and begged of him a rule of 
life, St. Francis bade him, amongst other things, to distribute to 
the poor at the end of each year whatever superfluity of goods 
remained to him out of his yearly income. Similar to this 
seems to have been his injunction to the first Tertiaries, so 
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many of whom on receiving the habit gave to the poor what- 
ever they did not need for their own modest sustenance. In 
a word, if they could not renounce all possessions and live in 
the poverty of Christ, they were to hold their property as 
though it were not theirs, regarding what they held as a trust 
for the needs of their neighbors, as well as for their own fru- 
gal maintenance. There was in all this none of the narrow 
fanaticism of the heretics, but the ‘‘sweet reasonableness” of 
the Catholic mind which makes the external act always sub- 
servient to the spiritual purpose. The essential note of Christ’s 
poverty was an indifference to earthly possessions, rather than 
passion for non-possession, which might be as disturbing to 
the spirit as a desire for possession, and notwithstanding cer- 
tain sayings which, taken by themselves, might have a fanati- 
cal flavor, it is evident from the general tenor of his life that 
this same note of indifference was at the root of St. Francis’ 
teaching about poverty. 

Thus the fundamental idea of St. Francis was to take the 
Gospel in all simplicity, rejecting that “wisdom of the flesh”’ 
with which the Gospel teaching is so generally diluted in the 
lives even of “good Christians.” But this return to the Gos- 
pel was to be on Catholic lines, was to be regulated indeed by 
the letter of the Gospels, but also and even more by that 
Catholic wisdom, which comes from the mind of Christ, and to 
which the letter of the Gospels is but a witness. 

Appealing then for his authority, not merely to the words 
of the written Gospel, but to the Divine Mind in the Church, 
St. Francis taught that the first condition of a truly Christian 
life—not, be it remembered, of a monk’s life, but of a Christian 
life—is indifference to earthly possessions. From the point of 
view of Christian perfection, it is well for a man if, like our 
Divine Lord himself, he can renounce all ownership and be 
freed from the cares of wealth. But this is the privilege of 
the few who are set apart for special service in Christ’s king- 
dom on earth. Yet no man can hope to attain to Christian 
perfection as long as his heart is set upon earthly possession. 
It may be that his duty to his family, or the State, or other 
circumstance compels him to acquire and retain this world’s 
goods; and in this case the perfect Christian will consider his 
ownership a trust of which an account must be rendered to 
Christ; a trust to be used not for self-indulgence but for 
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good, and especially for the relieving of those in want. The 
giving of one’s goods ¢o the poor was, indeed, an integral part 
of this evangelical poverty. To enrich one’s family is in some 
measure to enrich oneself, is to retain for oneself at least the 
prestige of wealth, and this was opposed to the indifference 
and detachment of.Christ. Therefore, St. Francis would have 
all superfluous goods distributed to the poor; since he held 
that those in need had a prior right; the alms given to the 
poor being, in fact, their inheritance under the Gospel. For 
so St. Francis understood Christ’s adoption of the poor in 
Matthew xxv. 34-45. To give to the poor is to give to Christ 
himself, to whom whatsoever we have belongs by the highest 
right; it is to acknowledge that all ownership amongst men is 
but a trust committed to man by Christ, and therefore before 
God not an absolute possession; for “the earth is the Lord’s 
and the fullness thereof.” 

But this evangelical poverty, as St. Francis understocd it, 
went beyond indifference to material possession. The poor of 
the Gospel not only do not seek wealth; they are equally in- 
different to the dignities and honors of the world and to worldly 
position. For so Christ taught his disciples when he bade 
them remember that his Kingdom is not of this world. Again, 
as with regard to material possessions, it may be that a man 
must occupy a position in society which places him above his 
fellowmen. Francis was not of those who would destroy so- 
ciety and the conditions necessary for its maintenance; but in 
this case, as in that of ownership, he held that social position 
and authority are trusts for the common welfare; that the honor 
conferred by the position belongs to the position, ‘rather than 
to the man, and, therefore, that no man could rightly esteem 
himself a better man than his fellows because of his position. 
He would have superiors and those who occupy places of 
honor remember that, in themselves, they are but the breth- 
ren of the lowest in the social scale, and that the power they 
wield is not for the assertion of themselves but for the good 
of the community. 

Social position in the eyes of St. Francis meant, for a Chris- 
tian, responsible service, an account of which must be rendered 
to Christ on the judgment day. Hence an arbitrary exercise 
of power by those in authority is a betrayal of trust, a per- 
version to the worship of self of that authority given to a man 
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by Christ for the good of one’s fellowmen. For this reason, 
St. Francis would not allow the superiors of his own Order to 
assume titles which might be taken to admit a personal (as 
apart from official) preéminence amongst the friars. _The Su- 
periors must be styled Ministers, or Guardians; they were es- 
pecially forbidden to assume the title of Prior,* ‘‘ since they 
are to remember that they are all brethren.’”’ For they were 
not to be as the princes of the Gentiles referred to in the Gos- 
pel, “but whosoever is the greater among them, let him be their 
minister and servant, and he that is the greater among them 
let him be as is the younger, and he who is the first let him 
be as the last.’’t . 

Such was St. Francis’ teaching regarding those who held 
positions of authority or honor amongst men, and he was fond 
of quoting the example of our Lord at the Last Supper, when 
he washed his disciples’ feet, as the rule by which superiors 
should be guided in their dealings with their inferiors. 

But just as he recommended the renouncement of all prop- 
erty to those who were free to make it for the Gospel’s sake, 
so he held that the man desirous of Christian perfection should 
not seek positions of honor or power, since the innate ten- 
dency of man’s nature makes these positions a danger to the 
soul, and at best they are full of cares which distract a man’s 
thoughts from the life of the spirit. To seek honors and 
power is a sign of a spirit alien to the spirit of Christ. Only 
when constrained by duty to others should a man accept them, 
and then he must hold them as a trust committed to him by 
Christ for the fostering of God’s kingdom on earth. But in 
himself, whether he occupy a preéminent place in society, or 
not, St. Francis would have every one regard himself as a ser- 
vant ot his fellows, after the example of Christ, who came to 
minister unto others and not to be himself ministered unto. 

It was thus that St. Francis taught the doctrine of univer- 
sal obedience in opposition to the pride and arrogance of 
which the world in his day gave such a lamentable example, 
For the love of dominance and power, he would substitute the 
service and obedience of Christ; against the thirst for worldly 
honor, of which he himself had had experience in his own 
youth, he would bring the humility, the love of being hidden, 
which the Gospel taught. 


* See First Rule, Cap. 6. t First Rule, Cap. 5.—Matthew xx. 25. Matthew xx, 28. 
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Poverty and obedience—detachment from earthly posses- 
sions and the disposition to serve rather than to rule—these 
are the essential notes of the evangelical discipline, according 
to St. Francis, the necessary conditions for entering into the 
new life of the spirit which the Gospel offers to its faithful 
disciples. This evangelical discipline is not the life itself, but 
the condition for entering into the life. What the life itself is 
we shall now consider. 


II. 


This life, to which poverty and obedience were the outer 
gates, was none other than that which is revealed in the Gos- 
pels, and was so brilliantly revealed in the primitive Church— 
the life in and for Christ. To St. Francis, as to the first 
Christians and all true Christians, Jesus Christ was the Lord 
of all life; for him the ultimate wisdom and joy would be at- 
tained when all created existence was brought into immediate 
relationship and communion with its Lord. 

This, of course, is but the Catholic conception of “the new 
earth’’ which the prophets and the Gospel proclaim. To the 
Catholic mind Christ, as the Incarnate Word, is the king of all 
creation, the centre of all finite existence. The first amongst 
men, the exemplar and crown of all human life. To him all 
created things, when they live rightly, bear witness; and to 
bear witness to the life of the Incarnate Word in one’s own 
life, to manifest his perfection, is the creature’s own perfection. 

Hence religion under the Gospel might be defined as con- 
scious union with Christ, or again as the fulfilment of the 
mind of Christ, or submission to the reign of Christ. But, 
whichever way one describes it, the essential note must be de- 
pendence upon and union with Jesus Christ. The Gospel is 
not primarily a code of morals, nor a syllabus of intellectual 
truths; it is in its essence the binding up of all created life 
with God through the Incarnate Word. From this intimate 
inter-communion result. both a moral code and a dogmatic 
creed; but the raison d’étre of Christian morality and dogma 
is the “life in Christ.” St. Francis realized this truth with 
peculiar vividness, and his life was its exemplification. He 
realized it not only in his personal consciousness, but he also 
mpressed it, with peculiar vividness, upon the mind of his own 
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and succeeding ages. It is not a truth of which the multitude 
can easily keep hold. The tendency to reduce religion to ex- 
ternal codes is always strong; and it works mischief to the 
spiritual life when it leads men to receive these external codes 
apart from the spiritual life whence they issue. They then be- 
come either a mere conventional formalism, or result in an un- 
spiritual legalism. This danger is always present in religion 
and always will be till the earth is peopled by the saints. 

It is easier to be moral than to be spiritual, easier to as- 
sent to a creed than to realize its living content. The living 
of a spiritual life is, for the not yet wholly regenerate, an in- 
cessant effort and striving towards a goal ever beyond our 
present achievement, a goal surrounded by mystery; it is the 
climbing of mountain heights by men who naturally seek the 
plains; and it tolerates no easy compromise. But a man can 
be moral, and yet live much in the things of sense; he can 
give an assent to a creed, and yet make his religion but a de- 
partment in his life rather than its informing principle. 

St. Francis’ life was superlatively a protest against this easy- 
going externalism. He made the people of his day realize, as 
they had never realized before, that religion is a whole-hearted 
devotion to Jesus Christ, a surrendering of oneself to him; 
taking his view of life, having no love into which he does not 
enter, pursuing no purpose which he does not bless. St. Fran- 
cis made men recognize that true religion is to walk in the com- 
pany of the living Christ, and to act under his sovereignty. 

When listening to St. Francis, St. Clare, the Blessed Bernard 
da Quintavalle, and the host of others who came to him, felt 
that they were brought into the very presence of Christ, and 
that they had passed through the portals of the law into the 
liberty of the children of God. 

But here, again, we must distinguish St. Francis’ action and 
method from that of some heretics. These were constantly ap- 
pealing from the prevalent externalism of the times to the 
spiritual presence of Christ. But, whereas they were forever 
denouncing external rites and symbols, even the Sacraments, St. 
Francis went by a different method, and was actuated by a 
different principle. So entirely alien was the Catholic mind of 
the saint from the heretical spirit that, whilst they poured con- 
tempt upon even the most sacred rites and laws of the Church, 
St. Francis had for these same laws and rites the utmost ven- 
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eration. In exactly the same way, the heretics had no rever- 
ence for the visible, material world which they held to be a 
manifestation of evil, whilst St. Francis saw in the visible 
creation a sort of sacramental manifestation of the life of God. 

The saint’s method, in keeping with his veneration for ex- 
ternal nature, was not to denounce or destroy, but to point to 
the spiritual realities behind the Jaws and the creed. He had, 
indeed, little regard for the petty and numberless rites and 
forms with which smaller souls love to ticket off their service, 
and which to him would have been a source of distraction and 
a wearying of the spirit; but for the larger rites and essential 
forms of religion, sanctioned by the Church, and for all laws 
and symbols which had a direct relation to spiritual realities, 
he had the most intense devotion. And in truth nobody, who 
knows anything of St. Francis and his joyous delight in the 
visible world, would expect otherwise. To him the Church was 
indubitably Christ’s kingdom on earth, and the Pope Christ’s 
vicar; the Sacraments were Christ’s own operation in this 
kingdom; the laws of the Church were Christ’s will. But— 
and this is where his reforming influence was felt—he saw 
Christ in the Church. The Church was not to him merely an 
earthly institution, with a mandate from its Divine Founder; 
it was to him consciously the mystical body of Christ—‘‘ Christ’s 
other self.’’ Unworthy members might defile that Sacred Body, 
as the Roman ssoldiers defiled it in Herod’s house and on Cal- 
vary; still, as a corporate body, it was yet one with Christ. 
Whatever spiritual life was in it, was Christ’s life working up- 
on the ages till the world’s end. 

So, too, in the Sacraments it was Christ working upon men 
and drawing them ever into communion with him; not merely 
symbols of his presence, but his actual presence in the ap- 
pointed operation of his ministers. Even in the common do- 
ings of ordinary human life, so long as these things were not 
the working out of a man’s selfishness or sinful arrogance, he 
beheld an intimate relation with Christ, the Worker, the Director, 
and Lord of Life. He had, for example, a peculiar reverence 
for written words, so much so that he would never correct 
what he had written. The written word conveyed an eternal 
truth and, therefore, must be respected, and when the word 
written was the name of God, he would preserve it almost. as 
though it were Christ’s Sacramental Presence. 
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In like manner, he could not bear to see men destroy any 
living thing; for every living thing manifested the creative 
power of God, and belonged to God. And so it came about 
that, whilst he raised his disciples’ thoughts above the world, 
he yet gave them a most intense reverence for the world; the 
very visible creation itself became to them an open Bible. So 
it was again that, in convincing his generation of the essential 
mysticism of true religion, St. Francis at the same time con- 
vinced them of the sacramental efficacy of the Church, and 
brought about a more sincere and intimate regard for the 
Church as the manifestation on earth of Christ’s abiding Pres- 
ence. In this way, whilst the heretics would have destroyed 
the Church to make way for a so-called religion of the spirit, 
St. Francis built up the Church upon a deeper foundation of 
spirituality, and effected in very deed a worship of God in 
spirit and in truth. ; 

I have but little space left to point out the moral of all 
this to the life of the present age. Yet, if I may attempt 
briefly to answer the question: “‘ What has St. Francis to teach 
the world of to-day?” I will put it thus: The radical mis- 
chief with our religious life at the moment is, without doubt, 
an unspiritual externalism. Religion has become too much of 
a convention and form, and the multitude who come to reli- 
gion at all, rely too much upon the performance of external 
acts and cultivate too little the spiritual sense. It is with us 
as with the multitude in St. Francis’ day. Men are too easily 
content with the externals; and religion is too much a matter 
of buying an easy conscience with the coin of certain external 
acts of worship, or service, without feeding their souls upon 
the hidden realities—the great mysteries of the Christian life. 
It is the body of religion without its soul; that is the canker 
at the root of modern Christendom, to which in no small 
measure is due the growing atheism or religious indifference 
of the young generation. 

What our religion most needs to-day is just that element 
which St. Francis revived so marvelously in his own day—the 
sense of the living Christ as the Lord of all life, the sense 
of his operation in the visible Church, the sense of our im- 
mediate relationship with him. To the multitude Christ is the 
Christ who lived and died; hardly the Christ who lives. We 
need to knit all our religious exercises and forms more closely 
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with the consciousness of his presence amongst us, whether in 
the sacramental life of the Church or in the ordinary life of 
the world; for ‘‘the earth is his and the fullness thereof.” 

The sense of discipleship—of our immediate dependence 
upon him—needs to be more cultivated. And this dependence 
must be one not only or chiefly of external acts, but a de- 
pendence of spirit—the informing of our- spirit with the spirit 
of Christ. Whatever conduct flows from this informing of a 
man’s spirit with the spirit of his Lord is Christian conduct; 
unless informed by Christ’s spirit our deeds may bear a resem- 
blance to Christian conduct, but they lack the living force, 
they are not the real thing, and serve but to delude the un- 
spiritual. To bring to an unspiritual generation the “life in 
Christ,” to make Christ live as the informing principle in the 
individual and in society—that is the Franciscan mission. 

And the way to this is by the Gospel of Holy Poverty, by 
that indifference to and detachment from material possessions— 
that poverty of the senses—which Christ taught so unmistak- 
ably in his life and words, and by that meekness and humility 
—that poverty of the will—in which Christ came to his own 
creatures, “‘making himself the servant of all.” 
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Wace ES, Madame; yes, Mademoiselle,” said Jeanneton, 
3 & standing with her broad hands on her massive 
hips, and the flaps of her cap boldly erect, ‘‘it 
is as I tell you. That miserable Pedro must 

aw §6Ccome Over the mountain to be a Moor. Nom de 
Dieu! When there were plenty of honest lads here to make 
an army without Zim. But he must always be making mis- 
chief; and if Nicolette did use to coquet a little with him, is 
that a reason? For she is really a good girl—well raised, too, 
by those dear nuns, and all her heart is devoted now to Et- 
ienne. But that /éche obtained, who can say how”—with a 
shrug—“‘the bunch of bluets which Mademoiselle left in the 
vase; and when Nicolette came for them they were gone. 
Etienne, to whom they were promised, as you know, sees them 
in Pedro’s turban—thinks Nicolette has given them to him— 
rushes to snatch them out—they fight with fury, as you saw, 
and when that dog of a Pedro,” waxing warm, “ finds he can- 
not overcome—what* does he do but out with a dagger, ma 
foi/ and sticks it in the poor lad’s shoulder, who has to be 
carried home. And what will be the end?” lowering her voice 
with true French enjoyment of a little bit of tragedy. ‘Why, 
if Etienne dies of his wound, Nicolette will die of a broken 
heart, and they will guillotine Pedro, and—” 

‘‘But, Jeanneton,” cried. Will, interrupting these cheerful 
prognostications, “the thing is impossible! For though the 
fight may have occurred—and we saw something that looked 
very like it—would Nicolette have stayed looking on to the 
last if Etienne had been taken home hurt?” 

“Ah, la pauvre fillette/” said Jeanneton, “it was the bunch 
of bluets which was to distinguish Etienne; for they all look 
much alike, those militaires, with the black saucepans on their 
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heads, you know. And what with the crowd of them gallop- 
ing like mad—so they tell me—and the noise, she did not no- 
tice their fight, and heard nothing about it until afterwards.” 

“That is likely enough,” asserted Philip, ‘‘but why should 
a bunch of corn-flowers distinguish any one? Are they not 
very common about here?” 

‘‘Ours are a particular shade of blue,” said Marjorie. 
‘*They call it the bluet de Rochefort. That is why Nicolette 
wanted them so much. But how in the world did Pedro man- 
age to get them? Why, Jack, how guilty you look! Surely, 
you did not give them to him!” 

“Well, upon my honor, Marjorie,” completely subdued for 
once, “I did not mean the least harm. I thought it would be 
a good joke for Nicolette not to find them when she came; 
and then Pedro joined me when I was riding to church and 
asked me for the flowers, and I gave them to kim; and I 
suppose he told Etienne a lot of lies about them.” 

““No doubt; and J suppose,” with extreme severity, “that 
you would have thought it a capital joke if he had #lled Et- 
ienne.” 

“Well, I am not quite a cannibal, yet,” he muttered, some- 
what nettled, ‘‘but you know, Marjorie,” with a return of peni- 
tence, ‘‘if I can help you fix things straight, I will.” 

Here Pierre’s shock head was put inside the door, while 
he announced that “ Nicolette was outside and desired to see 
Mademoiselle’’; and he likewise volunteered the information 
that she was “crying quarts!” 

“Bring her in here,” said Marjorie. ‘‘ No, stay, there are 
too many. I will go to her.” 

Near the fountain in the courtyard stood Nicolette, and 
though she was by no means weeping with the abandonment 
ascribed to her by the sensational Pierre, her face bore signs 
of real and recent grief. 

“Why, Nicolette,” said Marjorie, hurrying to her, fen 
is it? Is Etienne badly hurt?” 

““No, Mademoiselle; it is not that, though it grieves my 
heart that he should be hurt at all. The wound is but slight, 
as Monsieur le médecin says that the dagger glanced off from 
the bone, and he is only weak from loss of blood. But, oh, 
Mademoiselle!” said the poor girl piteously, her eyes filling 
with tears, ‘“‘he blames me for it all; and says that even if I 
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did not give the flowers, I must have seen Pedro somewhere 
lately or let him visit me, for that he boasted while they were 
fighting that I liked him best and only pretended to care for 
Etienne. And when I went to ask for Etienne this morning, 
his mother scolded me, and even shut the door in my face. 
And”—with a great sob—‘he /e/ her, for I saw his head at 
the window.” 

“Tt was too bad,” declared Marjorie indignantly, and thought 
in her secret soul how she would treat Etienne if she were 
Nicolette. 

“And you know, Mademoiselle,” went on Nicolette, “ that 
now it is Etienne and his mother who are angry; but if my 
father should hear of the way they have done—I am his all, 
and he is very obstinate—he would not even let me speak to 
Etienne again.” 

Marjorie thought this very likely, as she knew Maitre Sé- 
bastien at the mill, and had had some little experience of his 
ways. ‘‘I suppose,” she said musingly, “that you could not 
like Pedro? No”; hastily, seeing the look of amazement in 
Nicolette’s eyes fixed on her, “of course not, what was I 
thinking of? Well, Nicolette, I will go down to Etienne this 
morning, and see what I can do. And my cousin Jack will 
tell him about the corn-flowers; and to-morrow, who knows,” 
cheerily, “he will be begging your pardon for the way he has 
treated you.” 

“Oh, Mademoiselle, you are so good!” exclaimed Nico- 
lette, brightening up a little, and she went off presently com- 
paratively happy. 

‘*What cheer, boys?” inquired Jack as Marjorie returned 
to them. 

“Pretty bad. Etienne’s wound amounts to little; but he ig 
' angry with Nicolette, and we must try to make it up. I am go- 
ing down now to see him,” busily tying on her wide garden hat. 

“I must go too,” said Jack with decision,” as I was partly 
the cause of this anguish.” 

“And Marjorie,” urged Will, “ you had better take me, for 
the expression of my countenance is so mild and benignant 
and persuasive that you will find me of immense assistance as 
a peacemaker.” ; 

“Miss Fleming, I am sure you will need me to—to carry 
your parasol.” 
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‘Three escorts would be an embarrassment of riches,” said 
Marjorie. ‘‘So, Will, as I do not find your reason for going 
as convincing as Mr. Carhart’s, we will leave you to your dear 
Thackeray.” 

“Very well,” resignedly throwing himself into the sunny 
window-seat. ‘‘I pity your taste, but my fate has its allevia- 
tions,” taking up his book. ‘“ And, Philip, you will think so 
too, when you come home footsore and weary after being 
dragged to see the lame and the halt and the blind for miles 
around.” 

“T think I can endure it in Miss Fleming’s company,” hand- 
ing her down the steps. 

. The way to Etienne’s, or rather his father’s pottery, lay 
downward across the fields, all. rich now with the gay little 
flowers of spring. The sun was well up in the heavens and 
made dazzling the old white walls on the hillsides and the cot- 
tages scattered here and there along the different roads to 
town, and down below the flowing river sparkled as if it were 
made up entirely of thousands of flashing jewels. ‘‘ Sur le pont 
a’ Avignon,” whistled Jack ahead, switching off the tops of.the 
clover and the daisies as he went. 

“It was fitting,” said Philip, “‘to call this ‘fair France,’ and 
one is not surprised at Mary Stuart’s regret in losing it.” 

“Yes,” sighed Marjorie, “I already dread the thought of 
leaving it.” 

But now the air grew murkier and the sun obscured, and 
they were fairly within the potters’ smoky precincts. 

‘‘Tt is as much as one’s dress is worth to venture here,’ 
Marjorie, ‘except on Sundays, or jours de féte.” 

They passed the enclosure where the potter’s men were 
busied with the furnaces, and went round to the front of the 
house. Jack tapped at a door, which was opened by Etienne’s 
mother, a stout, comely woman, who smiled on seeing /a petite 
demoiselle, and asked them in. Philip preferred to loiter out- 
side and gaze curiously around; but Marjorie and Jack went 
in to Etienne. They found him sitting up and dressed, though 
very pale and with a coat thrown over the bandaged shoulder. 

‘We were so sorry, Etienne,” said Marjorie, gently—‘ no, 


’ said 


don’t rise—to hear of your accident. How is the shoulder 
now?” 
“The shoulder does well enough. But, well or ill, it is al- 
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ways a pleasure to see /a belle demoiselle,” replied Etienne, gal- 
lantly. ‘‘ Monsieur le médecin says I will be all right in a day 
or two. But if it had been a pin-prick,’’ fiercely, “it would 
have been too much to bear from that dourreau—that assassin!” 
And he began to tremble all over his stalwart frame with 
passion. ‘To think that he should dare to come and boast 
to my face that she liked him!” 

‘‘But you did not believe that, Etienne?” 

“And you know, Etienne,” broke in Jack, ‘‘that it was I 
who gave him the bluets, and that Nicolette was disappointed 
not to find them at the chateau for you.” 

“Yes, I know,”’ said Etienne indifferently, “‘and that was 
a pity. But he would not have presumed to say he had been 
to see her several times lately if it were not true.” 

“Oh, Etienne,” began Marjorie, but his mother came to the 
door and made signs that he had talked enough in his fever- 
ish condition. 

‘* Well, all I can say is,” said Jack rising, ‘“‘that if he has 
told you as many lies as he has me, I am astonished you be- 
lieve one word that he says. Why, did he not tell me yester- 
day that he had been at-Toulouse all last month buying goods, 
that he was only here for one day, and that he meant to go 
to St. Gaudens to-morrow and look at the place of that rich 
seed-merchant there, with an idea of marrying his daughter— 
all of which I knew was false.” 

‘He is a liar all through,” agreed Etienne, looking half- 
convinced. “You know, Mademoiselle, it was hard to have 
this happen just now, for old Sébastien had promised that the 
wedding should take place at the St. John’s feast; and I had 
meant to try for a prize for my tiles at the Exposition.to give 
Nicolette for a wedding gift.” 

‘“And why should you not yet?” cried Marjorie. “I 
-would not let fifty Pedros make me give up a girl so sweet 
and pretty and good as Nicolette.” 

Artful Marjorie watched Etienne’s eyes brighten at his sweet- 
heart’s praises; and now, judiciously leaving the subject, she 
called Philip in and asked to look at the wonderful tiles if they 
were not yet packed up. Etienne would have them brought 
to him that he might explain them to Mademoiselle and the 
gentlemen. 

“‘This, you see, is our Lady of Lourdes as she appeared to 
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Bernadette; and this is St. Vidian at the fountain; here is 
the market girl who counted her chickens before they were 
-hatched; and here are cows in the pasture field; this is the 
brave Roland fighting a dragon”; and so on through a great 
variety of subjects. 

“They are wonderfully pretty,” said Marjorie. 

“These fruit and flower pieces,”’ declared Philip with truth, 
examining some of them closely, ‘show great artistic feeling 
and skill. Did you design them all yourself?” 

“Every bit, Monsieur,” said Etienne proudly; and his heart 
was so softened that when the visitors with kind wishes for 
his recovery prepared to leave, he called Marjorie back to 
whisper sheepishly: ‘‘ Mademoiselle, if you would be so good, 
you might say to Nicolette that if she would come and see me 
I should be glad.” 

“How can I do that, Etienne,” with great apparent grav- 
ity and secret joy, “when she was treated so badly here this 
morning?” 

“Oh, well, if’’—with increased embarrassment—“ if Made- 
moiselie would have the kindness to say that I was sorry— 
that I did not then know that—that—” 

“We will see about it,” said Marjorie oracularly, as she 
went out of the door. 

Jack strolled off with his hands in his pockets to look at 
the furnaces, remarking courteously that they might take care 
of themselves. 

“He means, I suppose, that I may take care of you, which 
I will certainly try to do,” said Philip to his companion. 

“Is it not delightful,” she cried, lifting her fresh, young 
face to look at him, “‘to think that we have been successful in 
our mission?” 

“It is certainly generous of you to call it ‘we,’” he an- 
swered, laughing. 

“Now,” she went on, “we must go and tell Nicolette; and 
find out what Maitre Sébastien thinks about it all.” 

“Whither thou goest will I go,” responded Philip, with 
that look and manner which always seemed to mean so much 
more than he really felt. 

Across the fields again now, but quite away from the pot- 
teries, and out of their dim atmosphere, down to the river 
banks. A turn to the right and a few minutes’ walk along a 
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picturesque path, with the Garonne flowing swiftly close at 
their side, and they came in sight of the old mill. Its great 
wheel moved slowly round, lifting the foamy water high in 
sunshine, then dashing it down again as if in scorn. A big 
dog ran out and barked at them, then retreated slowly, seeing 
honesty apparently written on their faces. In the storehouse 
stood the miller among his bags of grain. He came out at 
once to meet them, with the flour dust all over his gray suit 
and stockings and cap and in his hair and eyes. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle,” he called heartily, “you look like a 
spring daisy yourself this morning ’’; for Marjorie was a prime 
favorite with him. On this, Nicolette peeped out from an 
upper window, then ran lightly down to question Marjorie 
with her looks. 

““We have been to see that poor Etienne, Maitre Sébastien,” 
said the young lady. ‘“ Was not that a villainous trick of 
Pedro’s?” 

“It was, indeed,” said the miller. “Nom de Dieu! if I 
could but get my hands on him!” holding out a brawny fist 
for every one’s inspection. 

“I fancy that Etienne does not mind the wound so much,” 
continued Marjorie craftily; “it is the delay with his tiles. 
For, you know, he meant to have a prize as Nicolette’s wed- 
ding gift.’’ 

Is was quite a treat to see Nicolette’s eyes shine at this. 

“Hum, yes”; said the miller, “and my silly girl has been 
fretting all to-day as if Etienne were killed.” Quite uncon- 
scious, good man, that his daughter had had any trouble but 
her lover’s hurt. 

“If you could make a little time to see him this afternoon, 
Maitre Sébastien,” suggested Marjorie, ‘I am sure he would 
take it kindly. He is quite pining to see some of you,” with 
an expressive look at Nicolette. 

“T will inquire for the boy,” said the miller; and then they 
took their leave, Marjorie whispering Etienne’s message to Ni- 
colette, but advising her to defer the visit for a day, that he 
might be properly eager. 

“They should make you diplomat at one of the courts,” 
said Philip with gravity, when they were again on the road. 
‘*It is a shame that such talents should be hidden in a private 


sphere.” 
VOL, LXXXIII,—21 
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“I agree with you,” answered she laughing, ‘I think I 
have done beautifully to-day. But”—with sudden politeness 
—‘“you have helped too.” 

“Immensely ; I know it,” with imperturbable calmness. ‘TI 
have stood and looked on. I have always thought my strong 
point, like Mr. Turveydrop’s, was ‘ Deportment.’”’ 

*‘And”’—saucily—“ are you like him ‘using your little arts’ 
to polish—me? Ah, here comes Monsieur le Curé,” as a 
benevolent-looking elderly man in a soutane, reading a small 
book, nearly fell over them. ‘“ Pardon, ma jille,” said he, clos- 
ing the book; and “‘ Bon jour, mon pére,” she answered, and 
introduced Philip—‘“ A stranger and wishing to see ruins and 
relics of the Roman and of the feudal times.” 

The good curé was interested at once. ‘‘ You should take 
him, ma fille, to St. Martory and to that Roman villa which is 
but five miles from here. But, /é/as, all the bronzes have been 
sent to Toulouse. However, here among us are still Moorish 
ruins and remains of the Robber-Knights. Oh, yes; Martres 
is rich in all that.” Thenraising his domnet carré, with a cour- 
teous invitation to Philip to come and visit him, he passed on 
to resume the reading of his office. 

** Now,” said Marjorie, ‘come, let us hurry. Auntie will 
think we are lost, and they must be waiting dinner for us.” 

They climbed quickly up their hill again, and was not its 
steepness a reason for taking her hand in his and holding it 
all the way? ‘“‘A mere passing politeness,” he thought coolly. 

When they reached the brow of the declivity they turned. 
Down beneath a wondrous panorama was spread out before 
them. The gorgeous background of high mountain peaks shin- 
ing crystalline; the smiling valley and clear flowing river; the 
sunny air and green, terraced hills; all seemed to say that a 
man might well rest contented in such a spot, take some sweet 
woman to his heart, and give up all else for their common 
good, “counting the world well lost.”” If he should speak thus 
to this slim maiden at his side, in summer raiment, with her 
flushed cheeks and pure soul shining in her soft brown eyes! 
Bah, in another instant he could have laughed contemptuously 
at the momentary poetic folly. As if, when his reason resumed 
the even, selfish tenor of its way, such nonsense could count 
against a man’s ambition, his advancement, his career! 

“It is, as you said, Miss Fleming, very late,” gently; but 
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what spell there was, was broken by his voice, and they were 
soon at the chateau. 

‘Upon my word,” complained Will, ‘‘ you might have been 
on a voyage to the moon from the time you stayed.” 

‘And what have you done with Jack?” asked Mrs. Flem- 
ing; ‘‘and how has your peace-making ended, my dear?” 

“I hope,” responded Marjorie blithely, “that it will end in 
a peal of wedding bells.” 


CHAPTER V. 


“When you go to France, 
You’d better learn the lingo; 
If you don’t—like me, 
You will repent, by jingo!’ 


or words to that effect,” cried Jack, desperately. 

‘‘What’s the matter, now?” inquired his brother. ‘“‘ Has 
Pierre brought you the toasting-fork instead of the boot-jack; 
or have you been pommelled by some youthful villager who 
has misunderstood your French of Stratford-atte-Bowe ?” 

“Worse,” said Jack emphatically. ‘I cannot make that 
stupid driver comprehend that we have hited his vehicle for 
the day, and not himself. I have told him that we do not de- 
sire his company; should prefer him to leave; don’t want him 
at any price, in fact; but to all my remarks he returns some- 
thing that sounds like: ‘ Whee, Moshoo,’ and sits there, immov- 
able. I fancy if I pitch him off, he might feel some delicacy 
in letting us have his old rattletrap at all, eh?” 

“Dear me,” said Marjorie, ‘we cannot have Aim. There is 
no room, and we do not want him, anyhow. Does he speak a 
worse pétois than most? Let Jeanneton try him.” 

The effect of this measure was soon seen, for, after an ani- 
mated colloquy of a few minutes, the man tumbled down heav- 
ily from his perch; and after delivering some solemn counsel to 
Will on the care of the two skinny horses, not one word of 
which was understood, he took himself off. 

““He comes from Béziérs, and they do not speak well there,” 
explained Jeanneton, with an air of superiority. 

Mrs. Fleming, upon a survey of the vehicle, announced her 
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intention of remaining “safely” at home. ‘‘ Now, Mrs. Flem- 
ing!’”’ and ‘“‘Oh, Auntie!’’ and even Will’s ‘‘Come, Mother,” 
and Jack’s patronizing “J will be responsible for bringing you 
back whole,” produced no effect, unless, as she said, the last 
confirmed her resolution, for she “ knew Jack’s tender mercies of 
old.” 

‘‘ Madame is right,” approved Jeanneton, with an emphatic 
nod, which set her cap fluttering, ‘‘and I will take care of her 
at home. It is for foolish youth to go climbing mountains 
and falling into rivers and breaking every bone in their bod- 
ies—and calling it pleasure!” 

“Dame! That is a cheerful picture!” cried Jack, bursting 
into laughter. ‘‘ Then, why do not you go with us, Jeanneton, 
you gay young thing?” pulling at her cap strings. 

““ Mauvais sujet,’ she muttered, breaking away from him in 
wrath pretended, for the teasing boy was her delight. 

‘“Now, Mr. Carhart,” called Marjorie in her clear voice, 
“come. This is your day, you know. It is for you we are 
going to hunt up these Roman antiquities, so you must have 
first choice in everything. Where will you sit?” 

“If I may choose, I will take the back seat, and—will you 
allow me?” -handing her up to the place beside his own. 

‘‘This is equal to a performance on the trapeze,’’ commented 
Jack, scrambling iato his seat. ‘‘Why, I declare, it is higher 
than any dog-cart I have ever been in. Marjorie, if I should 
fall from this height sublime into one of these crockery lanes 
and sever my jugular vein, will you write me a pretty obitu- 
ary? That’s a good girl, Jeanneton, put in plenty of sand- 
wiches. Roman antiquities are all well and good, but sand- 
wiches and claret are better. Now, a red-hot poker to touch 
up our spirited steeds and we shall be all right.” 

“ Ready,” said Will, gathering up the. reins, and they were 
off, with a pretence of parting tears from Jack and wild kisses 
thrown to his mother, to Jeanneton, and even to Pierre stand- 
ing open-mouthed at the gate. 

“Why could not Nicolette go with us to-day, Marjorie?” 
asked Will, ‘“‘she can tell so many pretty stories about every 
place around here.” 

“Well, I think it was because Etienne could not come; for, 
though his shoulder is nearly quite. well since last week, it 
would not bear jolting over these roads.” 
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“TIT could tell you some prime stories, myself,” observed 
Jack with complacency, “though not about Martres, perhaps. 
Mr. Carhart, did you ever hear the story of Zin Zindorf? 
or that one about the man in the theatre, who thought he 
recognized another man, and asked a third man to poke the 
second man, and when the second man turned, the first man 
found it wasn’t the man he thought it was and pretended he 
didn’t see him; and when the third man asked in a fury: 
‘What did you make me poke that man for?’ the first man 
said very sweetly: ‘I just wanted to see if you would poke 
him’?” 

“Yes,” said Philip calmly, ‘‘and I have heard of a youth 
whom his friends took with them on an excursion, and found 
it necessary, for reasons of their own, to chloroform him; and 
he was brought home ”—impressively—‘“ in the empty luncheon 
basket.” 

“TI hope he ate all the sandwiches first,” said Jack flip- 
pantly. 

Now the influence of their high spirits, or the scenery, or 
the bright sunshine, or all together entered into their bony 
steeds, and they came out amazingly, going along at a rattling 
pace, under Will’s persuasion, over the road to St. Martory. 

‘*You may steady yourself by my coat-tail, Marjorie,” Jack 
told her; “‘ but gently, you know.” 

“Best take my arm, Miss Fleming, “suggested Philip 
“There, see—you will go over that wheel.” 

She hesitated, but ended by doing it; for, as Will began to 
notice with a pang, she almost always did do what Philip 
asked her. 

Country people kept passing them in their ox and mule 
carts, with greetings polite and pleasant, if sometimes a little 
unintelligible. Here and there by the roadside stood a cross 
or little shrine of the Blessed Virgin, with flowers placed and 
generally one or two kneeling figures staying for a moment’s 
devotion before going on their way. A winding turn brought 
them .in sight of the towers of St. Martory. 

“Do not look down now,” recommended Will, “ until we 


reach the top of the epi where we get out; then we will have 
the whole view at once.’ 

The wisdom of this was apparent when at agi they reached 
the high plateau and had tumbled from their perch. ‘Oh, it 
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is heavenly!” sighed Marjorie in a rapture. Far off stood the 
mountains that enclose the lovely valley of Aure and Campan; 
still farther, the tops of the Pic du Midi and the whole of the 
mighty chain stretching across the continent from sea to sea. 
Down below was an immense plain, verdant and smiling, said 
to be the bed of the lake where the waters of the Neste and 
the Garonne once mingled together. On the other side stood 
the remains of a feudal tower and a village dating from the 
fourth century, called Valentine after Valentinian II., assassin- 
‘ated here in Gaul in 392. And on that side the valley was 
so exquisite, with its clear mountain streams and harmonious 
outlines, that the very mountain-tops seemed ‘clustered together 
here to gaze down at it and admire its freshness and beauty. 

“The most interesting ruins are on this side,” said Will, 
“but before we can go exploring, these beasts must be taken 
out of the—the voiture, by courtesy, and given a feed. Come 
and help me, Jack.’’ 

“I perceive,” said Marjorie, turning with a smile, to en- 
counter Philip’s ecairing gaze, “that you are not making fran- 
tic offers of help.” 

‘Why should I, when the ahelsanbie is to stay with you? 
Could not you and I”’—persuasively—“ go off and find that 
villa for ourselves?” 

** And ”—hesitantly—‘“ leave the boys here doing the work? 
Oh, no”’; summoning resolution, ‘‘ that would be too selfish.” 
Then blushed hotly, as seeing what this implied. A little 
breeze came and lifted the soft rings of hair from her cheeks 
and forehead. 

“Oh, gentle wind,” said Philip: 


“Oh, gentle wind that bloweth south, 
To where my love repaireth, 
Convey a kiss to her dear mouth, 
And tell me how she fareth.’” 


“That is pretty enough,” said Marjorie quietly, “to sound 
very much like the old Provengaux.” 

“Come on,” cried Will, now leading the way, ‘‘we can come 
back here to lunch, and in the meantime the horses will be 
happy, for I am sure from their looks they have never seen 
that much hay at one time in all their lives before.” 
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They trod a little foot-path, overgrown with weeds in many 
places, and in a few moments stood before the broken pillars 
and ruins of what must have been in long ages past a mag- 
nificent villa. 

“There ought to be a door somewhere leading down to a 
lower story,” said Will, passing around to one side. ‘“‘ Ah, 
here,” pushing it open, “‘take care, Marjorie, there are several 
steps.. Now this place,” he continued, his voice sounding hol- 
low so far down, ‘‘was discovered only lately and accidentally 
by a man digging in the field. At least, so the curé told me 
one day we came here together. Below here there were sump- 
tuous apartments paved with mosaics, and remains of statues 
and bas-reliefs; superb bathing rooms with furnaces: and earthen 
pipes, and every convenience that Roman luxury could devise. 

But, ¢ant pis, said the curé, they have sent off everything valu- 
‘able to the museum at Toulouse. Over forty busts of Roman 
emperors and empresses; a marble naiad; the head of Venus; 
medallions of Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Cybele, and Atys; sev- 
eral bas-reliefs and bronzes, and lots of other things.” 

“Well, I don’t like it down here,” declared Marjorie. ‘It 
is damp and—and earthy, and I am going.” 

““Stay, my child,” declaimed Jack in irreverent burlesque. 
** Stay ’—pompously—‘“I have valuable stores of information 
yet to impart.” 

“Well, impart them in the open air, then,” continuing her 
ascent, while he followed her, explaining that in former times 
these damp rooms were well aired and lighted, and that the 
Romans liked their handsomest apartments underground—“ for 
coolness, you know, in the summer months.” 

Philip and Will lingered to try and decipher in the dim- 
mess some inscriptions on the bits of broken marble yet re- 
maining, and to admire the perfect division of the rooms as 
regarded taste and comfort. 

‘*Now we will go and see the old church, Marjorie, that 
will interest you more,” said Will, when they joined her out- 
side, 

**Oh, I am interested, Will,” said the gir! quite earnestly. 
“I have been wondering and wondering, while I have been 
standing here, to whom this villa used to belong, and what 
kind of a man he was, and if he was married and if they were . 
happy together in those days so long ago.” 
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‘Why, tenderheart,” said Will, with a wonderfully kind 
laugh, “‘ would it trouble you to know that they were unhappy ?”’ 

“Yes”; slowly, “I believe it would,” 

“Then set your mind at rest, for I will show you evidence 
to the contrary.” 

‘Have you ever observed, Will,” asked Philip, as. they 
strolled on, “how hard it is to interest a woman in a matter 
from a historical or archzological point of view; yet, how she 
is afl sympathy where sentiment is concerned ?” 

“It is not that,” said Marjorie with some little heat; “it 
is that we do not care forthe gaunt skeleton of facts of which 
you are all so fond; we want them dressed in flesh and color 
and raiment, warm and lifelike.” 

‘We must have the skeleton to build on,” said he; but 
she pretended not to hear him. 

The church was situated close to the border of what had 
probably been the confines of the pleasure-grounds belonging 
to the villa, but in a hollow. There had been an attempt made 
at keeping it in preservation, as it.was still used as a chapel 
by the inhabitants of the neighboring valleys; but great gaps 
showed everywhere between the dark stones of the walls, partly 
covered with overhanging masses of ivy and moss; and the 
little birds had built their nests in the crevices and now flew 
in and out, twittering at being disturbed. 

‘*See, Marjorie,” said Will, showing her the sculptured head 
of a Roman senator standing on a broken pedestal near the 
corner of the church, and beside it a marble urn, quite empty 
now. ‘‘Let us go inside and find some account of him, this 
man who lived in the villa long ago.’’ They crossed the damp 
and slimy pavement of the church, over to where rays of light 
streamed from a window on a marble tablet set in the wall, 
with a date of the fourth century. “Translate, Philip,” said 
Will, and Philip read aloud: 

‘‘Nymphius, whose limbs are cold and stiff in eternal sleep, 
reposes here. His soul is in heaven. It contemplates the stars, 
while his body is left to the repose of the tomb. His faith 
dispelled the darkness that seemed to envelop it. Oh, Nym- 
phius, the renown of thy virtues raised thee to the very stars 
and placed thee in the zenith. Thou art immortal and thy 
glory will be perpetuated in ages to come. The province 
' honors thee as its father. The entire population made vows 
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for the preservation of thy life. At the celebration of the 
games due to thy munificence, the spectators on the grada- 
tions of the arena testified their joy by acclamation. Once 
thy beloved country, at thy command, assembled its magis- 
trates and spoke worthily by thy lips. Now our cities, de- 
prived of thee, are plunged in mourning and the senators in 
consternation are incapable of action. They are like the human 
body, that, deprived of its head, falls lifeless and inert; or a 
flock without its shepherd that knows not which way to direct 
its steps. Serena, thy spouse, abandoned to grief, erects this 
monument to thee, and finds in this pious duty a slight solace 
to her pain. Thy companion for eight lustres, she only thought 
and acted by thee. At thy side life seemed sweet. Now, 
abandoned to her sorrow, she sighs for the eternal life, hoping 
that which she now possesses may be brief.” 

Marjorie had listened to this with lashes lying low on her 
cheek ; and only raised them now to show her eyes darker from 
feeling, and to say almost in a whisper: “It was a beautiful 
life. Virtuous, honored by friends and companions, his loss 
deplored, and, above all, Serena to love him in life and mourn 
him after death.” 

“T am not sure,” said Philip lightly, ‘‘that the last was a 
_ necessary ingredient in his cup. What does a man want with 
roses when he may wear a laurel wreath! A too affectionate 
Serena might prove a bore.” 

‘‘I agree with you, Marjorie,” said Will, ‘“‘ Serena was best 
of all.” 

“Fourteen hundred years ago!” cried Jack’s boyish voice 
breaking in on them. “ Well, Nymphius, I mean you no dis- 
respect, but I should con—sid—e—ra—bly rather be a live— 
ahem !—canine quadruped, than a dead lion. Marjorie,” with 
gravity, ‘‘I fancy Serena was my ideal woman, very tall and 
dark and magnificent you know.” 

“Bah!” said she, with a laugh, ‘ Have babies ideals?” 

“ Madam, -I would have you to know,” bellowed Jack threat- 
eningly, then sinking his voice to softest caressing, ‘‘ that there 
is lunch awaiting us somewhere and that I am faint with hunger,” 
and marched her resolutely off. 

Sandwiches and merry talk, and sunshine and claret cup, 
and green trees waving overhead, and wondrous effects of light 
and shadow playing over the landscape, and gladsome songs 
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and more gladsome laughter—surely these will banish, for a while 
at least, the vague unrest of youth’s first love, or even pangs 
of awakened jealousy nobly resisted. 

“Let us drink to the memory of the dead Serena,” cried 
Jack, waving his glass. ‘‘And do not forget the very much 
alive Jeanneton,” attacking the sandwiches with renewed fury. 

“Now would be the time for Nicolette’s legends,” continued 
he. ‘‘I knowa sort of a one, myself ’’—modestly—‘“ about St. 
Martory and a leper.”’ 

‘*I will not listen,” said his brother firmly, “to any more 
local miracles. The people here tell nothing else.” 

“Very well then ’—resignedly—‘“‘ make your own traditions, 
my son.” 

**I can see whole hosts of stories, beautiful stories in Mar- 
jorie’s—Miss Fleming’s—eyes,” said Philip; and was rewarded 
for the apparently accidental slip by seeing her pretty color 
rise. ' 

“‘I can make you one,” she said, leaning back against the 
trunk of a tree, the shadows of its leaves playing over her up- 
turned face and summer robe. “Let me see ’’—musingly— 
“oh, yes; it is about a knight—two knights—and a lady. She 
was the fair Beatrix and she was betrothed to Count Louis, 
who lived in that turreted castle over yonder among the hills. 
But Raimond de Toulouse had organized another crusade, and 
her lover had gone away with him to fight the heathen. Well, 
the weary days and nights rolled on, and she thought she would 
make a pilgrimage for Count Louis’ safety to the shrine of 
Notre Dame du Bout du Puys. But when she was riding on 
her return through the narrow defile, at the foot of the height 
where her lover’s castle was built, down came a band of ruf- 
fians and seized herself and her retinue and carried them into 
the tower, prisoners. It was the robber-knight Raimounet de 
l’Epée, who had taken possession of Count Louis’ house in 
his absence. ‘What would you have, Raimounet de l’Epée?’ 
‘Madam, your hand,’ he replied boldly. ‘Nay; that cannot 
be, for you know well it is promised to Count Louis; but, if 
treasure and jewels may content you, they shall be yours.’ 
‘Fair women are enchanting; but there is greater witchery in 
gold,’ avowed the free lance. .So she sent to her castle for 
the ransom; and when it came he laughed in her face and 
told her he meant to keep both lady and treasure. Then the 
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blood of heroic ancestors stirred within her, and snatching up 
a weapon at hand she killed him. Just then in strode Count 
Louis and his followers from the Holy Land, travel-worn and 
weary. ‘What is this, Beatrix?’ looking at the robber-knight’s 
dead body. ‘Our farewell, Louis, for I can never give you a 
hand with the stain of blood upon it.’ And deaf to all en- 
treaties, she went to a convent and prayed away her life; and 
Count Louis went back to the wars and was killed fighting 
for the Holy Sepulchre.” 

‘IT don’t call that much of a story,” pronounced Jack po- 
litely ; “I know a better one myself about a Countess Pétro- 
nille somewhere near here, who used to make a pilgrimage to 
some shrine every time she lost one husband in order to pray 
for another. And she got six in that way, I tell you”—im- 
pressively—“ six, six!” 

‘‘Dear me,”’ laughed Marjorie, ‘‘I wonder what shrine that 
was? I should like to try it.” 

“ Adé, adé,” sang Will and Philip, as they drove homeward 
through the evening air, uniting their voices in an old student 
song; ‘‘ Adé, oh wondrous valley, where my love and I have 
spent the golden hours. Parting cometh with the stars, adé”’ ; 
and Marjorie listened in thrilled silence by Philip’s side. 

“The day’s events,” Jack told his mother, ‘“‘may be summed 
up in these few words: “ Mr. Carhart was cool and calm and 
collected; Will talked like an old chronicle; Marjorie lost her 
heart to a dead stick of a Roman senator; and I was the de- 
light of every one—eh, Will?” 

But Will was thinking of the look he had seen in Mar- 
jorie’s eyes when she bade Philip “ good-night.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 














THE LOVE AND HUMILITY OF ST. FRANCIS. 


BY COUNTESS DE LA WARR. 


aie HAT a halo of light burst over the far-famed 

® Hill City of Assisi when in 1182, in one of its 
many palazzos, the most glorious of saints, St. 
iN Francis, first saw the light. His parents were 
CTO of good birth, very wealthy, and gave their son 
the best of education. In his early youth he gave no promise 
of the glory of his future, for up to the age of twenty-four 
his life was one of such wildness and dissipation that laments 
for his birth would have been more fitting than rejoicing. He 
frequented the worst and the most riotous entertainments, and 
his companions were the most reckless in the town. It could 
not have been believed that the words he said one day in a 
moment of hilarity: “You will see that one day I shall be 
adored by the whole world,” would have come true; though 
in a far different way than he meant, Francis then referring to 
worldly admiration and fame; no idea of religion having en- 
tered his mind. 

In 1204 a grievous illness brought him to the brink of the 
grave. As he slowly recovered, a great desire came upon him 
to wander about the environs of Assisi and study nature 
quietly. One day when, with the help of his stick, he had 
made his way to the Porta Nuova, one of the principal en- 
trances to the city, the glorious view from it, although he had 
often seen it before, suddenly enthralled him. The distant 
view of Mount Sabinus, the lower hills with their slopes cov- 
ered with oaks, pines, olives, and orange trees, the shining white 
villages dotted about among them in all directions, the fertile 
plains at his feet, the distant lake in whose calm surface beau- 
tiful reflections gave enchantment to the view, the white fleecy 
clouds casting shadows over the purple hills, caused sensations 
that he had never before experienced to rise in his breast. The 
utter smallness of human life, and its insignificance when com- 
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pared with the wonderful works of nature, came vividly before 
him. He who was contemplating a return to his old ways, 
suddenly felt a disgust with himself and his past life; and 
with tears in his eyes and bitterness in his heart he slowly 
turned homewards with the weight of intense moral suffering 
added now to his bodily ones. Religion could not yet claim 
him for herself, as Francis went through many struggles be- 
fore separating himself from all in which he had so revelled. 
One true friend he possessed, who had always tried to draw 
him into the right path. This was Bombarino di Beriglia, who 
ultimately became known as Father Elias, and was one of the 
most faithful followers of the Order. He watched with joy 
the first signs of the change in Francis. During the latter’s 
convalescence, Bombarino was his daily companion in his walks 
and rambles, and he entered fully into the weakness of Francis’ 
mind. Little by little he induced Francis to separate himself 
from bad companions, and to bear in silence their scoffs and 
laughter, with which they overwhelmed him when they saw he 
was becoming lost to them. Francis replaced them by the 
far truer friends he found among the sick and poor, whom 
he began to visit. But two years more elapsed before his 
conversion really took place, and the cause that accomplished 
it occurred in Rome, where Francis had gone on a pilgrim- 
age. . 
One day during his stay there he found himself face to 
face with a leper, who stretched out his arm to him and prayed 
for help. Francis, though he was accustomed to misery and 
sickness, and was really trying to obey Christ’s command: 
“Follow thou me,” felt, at the sight of the leper, such a re- 
vulsion against him that he turned away ready to give up his 
new life. Suddenly the thought of what a coward he was, and 
how unworthy to call himself a disciple of Christ, came over 
him. A voice seemed to chide him for his weakness, and an 
unseen hand drew him back to the leper, to whom he gave all 
the money he had with him, knelt down and kissed his hand. 
Francis took him to the Lepers’ Hospital and announced his 
intention of waiting on the poor patients himself. From that 
day Francis’ heart was quite changed, and he devoted his 
whole life, body and soul, to the worship and work of Christ. 
Returning to Assisi from Rome his home was no longer his, 
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for his parents cast him from them. He lodged among the 
poor, wherever he could find a bed, he gave away all his fine 
clothes, donned the habit of a friar, and amid the jests and 
mockings of his former companions, walked up and down the 
narrow streets of Assisi calling on the people to repent of 
their sins and to begin. a new life. Many thought he had 
gone mad. Children threw stones at him calling out ‘‘ Pazzo, 
Pazzo!” “Fool, Fool!” He at last found a temporary shel- 
ter in the small hermitage of St. Domenico, a chapel] in the 
suburbs of Assisi. It was but a poor place, in a secluded and 
wild spot, hidden among olive trees and redolent with the 
scent of lavender, rosemary, wild, thyme, and orange and lemon 
trees. A very poor priest lived there then and served the 
chapel, which was falling into decay. Poor as he was, the priest 
joyfully received Francis and shared with him his frugal fare. 
Francis at once formed the determination to devote his time 
and energy to collect money for the restoration of St. Domeni- 
co, and also of the other sanctuaries round Assisi, that had 
fallen into decay. Among them was that of St. Peter and Sta. 
Maria of Porziuncola, called Sta. Maria degli Angeli. It was 
one of those lovely spots rarely found in the world, of which 
it can be said sky connects earth with heaven. 

It is at Sta. Maria degli Angeli, far more than at Assisi 
itself, where the traditions of St. Francis’ life appeal to one 
‘the most forcibly. The spot is impregnated with his holy 
presence. Go and sit there in the twilight hour and close 
your eyes, drinking in the sweet scent of the mystic roses 
which grow in the cloister, and whose leaves still bear the 
stain of blood which first appeared on them when the saint 
lived there; sit there in peaceful solitude, and you will feel 
a spell being cast on you, and you will hear the gentle foot- 
steps of the saint’s sweet spirit near you. Then go and pray 
fervently before the altar which he so loved and cherished. 
When Francis first determined to settle at Sta. Maria, no 
thought of founding an Order had entered into his soul; but 
as time went by he felt a longing for a more extended life, 
and a desire to do more active work in the Church. 

The call came to him one day when he was assisting at 
Mass in Sta. Maria, and he heard tbe words of Jesus: ‘Go ye 
and preach to all nations, the Kingdom of God is at hand. 
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Freely ye have received, freely give. Provide neither scrip 
nor gold nor brass in your purses, nor two coats nor staves 
nor staff; for the laborer is worthy of his hire.” Francis an- 
swered: ‘“‘This is what I want; this is what I am seeking. 
From this day forth, 1 shall set myself with all my strength 
to put it into practice.” 

At once he proceeded to act on the decision. He gave 
away all the money he possessed and, casting aside his scrip, 
shoes, and staff, wore but a long brown tunic, with a girdle 
round his waist. He determined to carry out Christ’s: com- 
mands to the letter, and from that day he began his wander- 
ings through the country. One by one others joined him, 
Father Bernard, Father Leo, and Father Elias being most de- 
voted and most faithful to him. Week by week, month by 
month, and year by year, the Order increased in number, and 
St. Francis sent its members to every part of the known world 
to preach the Gospel and collect alms for the poor. His rules 
for the Order were few and simple—to give up all to others, 
to possess nothing themselves, to love all their fellow-creatures, 
and to be themselves full of charity and humility, ever look- 
ing on themselves as the servants of all. ‘‘Our life in the 
midst of the world,” he said, “ ought to be such that on hear- 
ing or seeing us, any one should feel constrained to praise our 
Heavenly Father. You proclaim peace, have it in your heart. 
Be not an occasion of wrath or scandal to any one, but by 
your gentleness may all be led to peace, concord, and good 
work,” 

St. Francis loved all animals and. birds, and they all under- 
stood him. Simply by the charm of his voice he tamed some 
wolves who were terrifying a hill-village. ‘‘ Brother Wolves,” 
he called them, beseeching them to cease their depredations, 
and they obeyed him. Among birds he specially loved larks, 
and he said of them: ‘Sister Lark has a hood like a religious, 
and is a humble bird, who goes by the way seeking a few 
grains, and when she has found them, even amongst the dirt, 
she picks them up and eats them.” He often preached to birds, 
who would collect round him and even sit upon his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘ My little sisters,” he called them. At the time of his 
death great numbers of birds collected on the roof of the 
house where he lay, singing softly and praising the Lord. 
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Water and stones, wood and flowers, all had his love; also the 
sun, moon, and stars. If wood had to be cut down, Francis 
always prayed the sawyer not to cut more than was necessary, 
and not to injure the tree ‘‘ for the love of Jesus who hung on 
the cross.” He begged the gardener in planting a garden 
always to reserve a portion of it for sweet-scented flowers, such 
as roses, lilies of the valley, ‘“‘so that these lovely flowers, in 
the time of their blooming, might invite all men to praise him 
who made all herbs and flowers.” For every creature cries 
aloud: ‘“‘ God has made me for thee, oh, man.” 

The poor and sick ever flocked to him, and he often de- 
nuded himself even of his tunic if he saw any one in need 
of clothing; little children he loved and cherished as God’s 
angels. The keynote of his life was love, and no one who 
came in contact with him could resist his sweetness and charm. 
Alas! his career was but a short one, for four years after his 
holy life had begun, grave illness came on him, and. it was 
with difficulty that the Brothers brought him to his beloved 
Sta. Maria, where he desired to die. The multitude who flocked 
to the neighborhood bore testimony to the love he had in- 
spired, and great wailing and moaning burst forth when, on 
Sunday, July 26, 1228, the beloved spirit of the blessed saint 
flew back to the God he so loved. 

Thus closed the earthly life of the holy man, but his in- 
fluence on the human race has been unending, and there are 
more Franciscans working for the honor and glory of God in 
all parts of the world than of any other order, and the 
mottoes of their life are Love, Poverty, and Humility. 


Thyself, dear Christ, hath borne great wounds of love. 
Love made thee leave thy precious throne above, 

And from a lowly maiden take thy birth, 

And like a weary pilgrim tread this earth. 

Urged on by love thou didst descend so low, 

As through the world condemned by all to go. 


In all thy work sweet love was ever shown, 
It seemed as though thyself and love were one. 
Within the temple thou, O Lord! didst cry, 
Let every one who yearns for love draw nigh ; 
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Let all who love their burning thirst to slake, 
Draw near to me and their refreshment take. 
Into their hearts I’ll pour love’s waves so bright, 
A boundless love shall seize them with delight. 


What made thee heavy to the bitter wood ? 
What made thee long to save us by thy blood? 
At Pilate’s throne what made thee silence keep? 
What plunges thy soul in sorrow, oh, so deep? 
’Twas love alone, oh, gentle, silent dove, 

That e’en didst die upon a cross of love! 


Oh, Jesus, Lord, thy wisdom was concealed, 

Thy boundless love alone itself revealed. 

Thy power divine was hidden out of sight, 

For love, not strength, was summoned to the fight. 
And while thy body hung upon the tree, 

With fondest love man was caressed by thee. 


—By St. Francis. 
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THE FRANCISCAN CENTENARY. 


BY PASCHAL ROBINSON, O.F.M. 


eT a time when almost all manner of men are singu- 
larly interested in the life-work and character of 
St. Francis of Assisi, it is not surprising to learn 
that widespread preparations are afoot abroad to 
celebrate in a befitting manner the seventh cen- 
tenary of the Saint’s conversion, which occurs during the latter 
half of the present year. The International Committee formed 
to take charge of these celebrations has deemed is most op- 
portune to make an urgent appeal for the restoration of social 
peace and the reign of Christian charity among men and na- 
tions which St. Francis preached so successfully. To this end 
a Peace Congress is to be held at Bologna, under the presi- 
dency of Cardinal Svampa, and with the special blessing of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, Pius X. Spain has united in the movement 
by appointing a National Commission, headed by Cardinal 
Vives y Tuto, and in other countries steps are being taken 
to celebrate the centenary in an appropriate manner. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this paper to deal with 
these celebrations; that must be left to another chronicler. 
It has to do rather with the event which they are intended 
to commemorate. Conformably to the invitation of the Editor 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, I venture to describe, in briefest 
outline, the circumstances attending the conversion of St. Francis 
of Assisi, as they are recorded in the writings of those who 
walked with him in the days of his flesh. 

It might be well, perhaps, at the outset to recall that con- 
version may mean different things to different persons. It does 
not necessarily import the turning away from a life of open 
sin. It may indeed mean that, and it often does, but it also, 
and no less frequently, implies a turning towards a more per- 
fect state of life. In the case of St. Francis, the biographers 
are wont to speak of the time at which he turned to God by 
a total abdication of the world as the time of his conversion. 
That was in the year 1206. However, there are stages in the 
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way of good as in the way of evil. So in the conversion of 
St. Francis we may distinguish several well-defined periods. 
But because the work of conversion is, after all, largely a hid- 
den process, it follows that the history of any conversion can 
at best be but dimly traced. 

Premising this, it is no doubt true, as a recent writer* has 
remarked, that there seems to be a time in the life of every 
serious soul when there is a special turning to God; ‘‘ when 
the soul realizes and grasps the beauty of religion, the great- 
ness of goodness, the unsatisfying character of passing things, 
and when God and eternity become to it the governing real- 
ities.” This turning-point, if I may so call it, appears, in the 
case of Francis, to have been reached in or about his twenty- 
second year.t With his life before that period I have, there- 
fore, nothing whatever to. say. 

Suffice it to recall that, in 1202, Assisi was involved in war 
with Perugiajt It was one of those bitter communal feuds 
which had so often made a desolate waste of the fair Umbrian 
‘ plain that lies between the two cities. Perugia had long sought 
to place her hated rival under her griffin’s claw. Now, at the 
apogee of her power, she vanquished the Assisians. Although 
details of the encounter are wanting, we know that Francis, 
who had gone out to battle with his townsmen, was taken cap- 
tive, and that he was confined in prison for a whole year. A 
severe attack of fever, which followed upon his return to As- 
sisi in November, 1203, appears to have first turned his thoughts 
from the things of time to those of eternity. Witness this 
precious incident of Francis’ convalescence which his earliest 
biographer, Thomas of Celano, has preserved for us: “‘ Being 
somewhat stronger and able to walk about the house leaning 
on a stick, in order to complete his restoration to health, he 
one day went forth and with unusual eagerness gazed at the 
vast extent of country which lay before him; yet neither the 


*Canon Knox Little: St. Francis of Assisi. London: Isbister, 1904. Page 93. 


t St. Francis was born in 1181 or 1182, and died on October 3,’ 1226, in the forty-fifth year of 
hisage. On the chronology of his life see the splendid studies of P. Leo Patrem, O.F.M., in 
the Oriente Serafico. Assisi, 1895. Vol. VII. Nos. 4to12. They have been reprinted in the 
Miscellanea Francescana. Foligno. Vol. 1X. Pp. 76-104. See also P. Panfilo da Magliano, 
O.F.M., Storia Compendiosa dt S. Francesco e dei Franciscana, Rome, 1874. Vol I. C.1. 
N., 4-12. 


¢On the circumstances leading up to this conflict see Antonio Cristofani, Delle Storie 
@' Assist libri sei. -Assisi, 1875. Vol.I. Pp. 83-85; and ‘Luigi Bonazzi, Storia di Perugia. Pe- 
Tugia, 1875-79. Vol. I. Pp. 257-322. 
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charm of the vineyards, or of aught that is pleasant to look 
on, was of any consolation to him.”* Tradition points to the 
Porta Nuova as the spot whence Francis looked out upon the 
Umbrian country. Before him, in the valley, lay the winding 
white road that leads past low-lying Foligno to Trevi on its 
hilltop until, beyond Spoleto, it is lost amid the mountain 
gorge; on his left the bare shoulders of Mount Subasio rose 
above the verdant slopes where the oak and the cedar mingle 
with the olive and the vine; on his right in the plain the yel- 
low corn was ripening, hard by the walls of the old brown roofed 
towns, and the children had come forth to gather the fragrant 
narcissus.f 

Only those who have been privileged to stand where Fran- 
cis stood in the limpid morning air, and to gaze upon that 
same Umbrian landscape, with the grand spirit of old history 
brooding over it all, may know how the spectator is taken in 
the nets of a beauty which words cannot tell. Yet this scene, 
which had meant so much to Francis in the heyday of his 
selfish strength, no longer awoke a responsive echo in his heart. 
On that spring morning, in 1204, the emptiness of the life he 
had heretofore been leading came home to him.j This sud- 
den inward change marks, so to say, the first step towards his 
conversion. 

But conversion, however sudden it may sometimes appear, 
is in reality, as a rule, a slow and lengthy process. So, .at 
least, it appears to have been with Francis. His heart, in spite 
of his illness and consequent disillusion, was still divided; he 
had not yet learned to say Deus Meus e¢ Omnia. Certain it 
is that his former yearning for worldly glory reawakened with 
returning health. Circumstances, moreover, seemed to favor 
his aspirations. A knight of Assisi was about to set out to 
join the army of Walter de Brienne—the ‘“‘ gentle count” as 
he was called—who was just then fighting on the side of the 
Papacy in Southern Italy. Francis resolved to accompany him, 
and made preparations for the expedition with ostentatious 
magnificence. But on the very eve of departure he saw in a 


* Thomas de Celano, Legenda Prima. Cap.2. N.4. See the new and definitive edition 
of Celano by Fr. Edouard d’Alengon, O.F.M.Cap. Rome: Desclée, 1906. Page 8, 

tSee The Story of Assise. \3y Lina Duff Gordon. London: Dent, rgor. P. 44. 

t ‘‘ Le vide lamentable de sa vie lui était tout &4 coup apparu; il était effrayé de cette 
solitude d'une grande dame, dans la quelle iln’y apoint d’autel.”” Sabatier, Vie de S. Francois 
d'Assise. Paris, 1894, P. 17. : 
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vision a stately palace filled with splendid shields and arms 
and banners, all marked with the red cross and, as marveling 
at the sight, he asked to whom these belonged, a voice an- 
swered: “‘They are for thee and thy soldiers.” 

‘I know that I shall be a great prince,” Francis boasted 
exultingly next morning as, amid the plaudits of his fellow- 
citizens, he passed out of the city gate in the direction of 
Apulia. His march, however, was not a long one. At Spoleto 
he was overtaken by a second attack of fever. Then was the 
time when the same voice said to him: ‘‘ Francis, who can do 
thee more good, the master or the servant?” ‘The master,” 
answered Francis without hesitation. ‘‘Why, then,” the voice 
rejoined, “‘dost thou leave the master for the servant, and the 
prince for the retainer?” ‘‘ Lord,” exclaimed Francis, like 
Saul on the road to Damascus, ‘‘ what wilt thou have me to 
do?”’ “Return to thine own country,” replied the voice, 
“there shalt thou be told what to do, for thou hast wrongly 
interpreted the vision thou hast seen.” * 

Francis received this command with childlike faith and, with 
the first glimpse of dawn, retraced his steps in haste to Assisi, 
heedless of the chagrin of his parents and the gibes of his 
companions. In this simple act of loving obedience the saint’s 
biographers discern what may be called the second step in 
his conversion. Withal many months were still to elapse be- 
fore the full meaning of that vision came to him. For the 
saints, unlike the poets, are not born, but made, and Celano 
puts no gloss on the many difficulties Francis had yet to over- 
come before his conversion to the. better life was complete. 

Returning then to Assisi the tenor of Francis’ life lay in 
the ancient ways, at least to outward seeming, but inwardly a 
change had come over him. He indeed sometimes joined in 
the noisy revels of his old associates, but his manner told 
plainly enough that his heart was no longer with them. Struck 
by his altered mien at a banquet he had given for them, his 
friends taunted him: ‘Perhaps,’ said one of them, ‘he is 
thinking of taking a wife.” ‘‘Yes’’; replied Francis with a 
strange smile, ‘‘I am thinking of taking a wife, nobler, richer, 
and fairer than you can imagine.” 

By this reply Francis cut the last link that bound him to 


"See Legenda Trium Sociorum. Ed. Faloci. Foligno, 1898. Cap. 2.- English transla- 
tion by E, G. Salter, The Legend of the Three Companions. London: Dent, Igoz. 
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the world. Needless to say, it was of no earthly wife he spoke. 
Rather was he thinking of that mystical spouse so long de- 
spised by the world. Already was he enamored of that Lady 
Poverty whom Dante no less than Giotto has wedded to his 
name.* ‘ 

Fearing, however, lest in his enthusiastic love of poverty for 
Christ’s sake he might be acting beyond his strength, Francis 
made a pilgrimage to Rome to visit the tomb of the Apostles. 
Pained to see how small were the offerings of the pilgrims for 


the completion of St. Peter’s, he emptied his purse on the mar- 
‘ble tomb of the Fisherman. Then, going forth, he met a horde 


of beggars on the steps of the basilica. This sight prompted 
an experiment. Exchanging his clothes with the poorest of 
the lot, he stood among them the entire day asking alms of 
the passersby. This was in the autumn of 1205. 

On his return to Assisi, Francis, wishing to try himself still 
further, devoted his time to the service of the lepers. Any 
one at all familiar with medizval history does not require to - 
be told how terrible and widespread a malady leprosy was at 
this time Lazar houses were provided for the poor wretches 
afflicted with his plague without most Italian cities,f and a 
solemn and terrible service was prescribed for their banish- 
ment from society.{ ‘Like living corpses, in a gray gown 
reaching down to the feet, and with the hood brought over 


.their face, they went about, carrying in their hands an enor- 


mous rattle called St. Lazarus’ rattle, with which they gave 
notice of their approach, that every one might have time to 
get out of their way.” 

Now leprosy had ever been to Francis’ fastidious nature an 
object of peculiar aversion; when, therefore, about this time, 
he found himself all at once face to face with a leper, Francis, 
unable to control a movement of repulsion, instinctively turned 
his horse—for he was riding—in another direction, Hardly had 
he done so than he was seized with remorse, and quickly re- 
tracing his steps, and springing from the saddle, he not only 


* The poet for his vivid allusion to their mystical marriage in Canto xi. of his Paradiso, no 
less than the painter for his unfading fresco at S. Francesco, drew his inspiration from the 
Sacrum Commercium beati Francisci cum Domina Paupertate, in which Francis’ own tale of the 
Lady Poverty has been expanded by one of his early followers. This most exquisite of medi- 
zeval idylls has been translated in a manner worthy of the original by Mortgomery Car- 
michael: Zhe Lady Poverty. New York: Tennant & Ward, 1902. 

+See Muratori, Antiguitates Italice. 1., 907. 

tSee Martene, De Antig. Eccl. Ritibus, I1I., to. 
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gave the leper all the money he had, but even insisted on kiss- 
ing his loathsome hand. The victory he thus gained over self 
was complete, and he was ever after wont to regard this act of 
self-conquest as a special mark of God’s converting grace.* 

This meeting with the leper brought Francis to the parting 
of the ways. But he was still at sea as to the purpose of his 
life. Not knowing what path to take, he began to seek in 
solitude and prayer enlightenment as to the true road for his 
journey. Much of his time at this period was spent wander- 
ing among the woodland slopes below Assisi. Far down the 
hillside, without the southern boundary of the city, there was 
a little chapel which was very dear and familiar to Francis. 
‘S. Damiano is there still, half-hidden' amid the pines and cy- 
press trees, and the general appearance of the place in its 
primitive simplicity must give the visitor a very just idea of 
what it was when Francis came there to pray. While pouring 
forth his soul here on a certain day, before one of those 
painted Byzantine crucifixes still so numerous in Italy, Francis 
heard with his bodily ears a voice proceeding from this cruci- 
fix} saying thrice: ‘‘ Francis, go and repair my house, which, 
as thou seest, is utterly falling to ruin.” ’ 

Failing at the moment to realize the full meaning of this 
behest, and not unnaturally taking the words as a literal com- 
mand to restore the half-ruined chapel in which he knelt, 
Francis at once set about the work of repair. To obtain the 
necessary funds—for his own purse was nearly empty—he went 
to his father’s shop, off the southeast corner of the Piazza,t 
and taking some bales of costly stuffs, mounted his horse and 
rode off to Foligno, then an important commercial centre. 
Having there sold both merchandise and horse, he returned on 
foot to S. Damiano—a three hours’ walk—with the proceeds 
of this “fortunate traffic.” But when the poor old priest who 
. tended S. Damiano, dreading the anger of Francis’ father, re- 


* More than twenty years afterward, when on the eve of his death, he was casting a back- 
ward glance over the ways by which he had been led, St. Francis wrote: ‘‘ The Lord gave to 
me, Brother Francis, thus to begin to do penance ; for when I was in sin it seemed to me very 
bitter to see lepers, and the Lord hirnself led me amongst them, and I showed mercy to them, 
And when I left them, that which had seemed to me bitter was changed for me into sweetness 
of body and soul.” See Opuscula S. P. Francisci Assisiensis. Quaracchi, 1904. P.77. Eng- 
. lish translation, The Writings of St. Francis. Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press, 1906. P. 81. 

tThis very crucifix, old even then and still beautiful, may now be seen in the chapel of S. 
Georgio, at Sta. Chiara. It was taken thither by the Poor Ladies, when they left S. Dami- 
ano in 1260. 

¢ The house and shop of Bernardone are still standing in the Via Portica. 
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fused to accept the money, Francis threw it on a window-sill 
of the chapel. 

We are all probably more or less familiar with the sequel— 
how Francis was obliged to hide from his father’s rage in a 
solitary cave for an entire month; how, on his return to the 
city, he was hunted by the very children as a madman; how 
he was haled to Bernardone’s house, and there shut up ina 
dark hole under the staircase; how his mother’s anxiety for 
his health, having released him from this carcere tenebroso, his 
father, not content with having recovered the money at S. 
Damiano, cited him before the consuls to forswear his inheri- 
tance; and how Francis, having replied that he did not come 
under their jurisdiction, was finally taken before the bishop. 
Then followed that supreme act of renunciation, in which the 
servant of God, stripping himself of all his clothes, laid them, 
with what little money he still had, at the feet of his father 
with these words: ‘“‘Up to this hour I have called thee my 
father on earth, from henceforth I may say confidently: ‘ Our 
Father who art in heaven,’ in whose hands I have laid up all 
my treasures, all my trust, and all my hope.” * The bishop, 
moved to tears, covered the sublime nudity of Francis with 
his own mantle until an old garment, which had been worn by 
a farm hand in his service, was brought. Francis, having traced 
a large cross on the garment with some mortar that was at 
hand, clothed himself in it with joy and withdrew. 

This extraordinary scene, which took place just outside the 
Episcopal palace in the little Piazza Sta. Maria Maggiore, marks 
the climax in that great spiritual crisis we call his conversion. 
From that day, in the winter of 1206, the son of Pietro Ber- 
nardone passes out of sight and “from the ashes of the dead 
past, from the seed that has withered that the new life might 
germinate and fructify,” the Saint arises 


Whose marvelous life were better sung 
In heaven’s glory.t 


*See St. Bonaventure, Lezende Due de Vita Sti. Francisci. Quaracchi, 1898. C. II., 18, 19, 
20, or English translation by Miss Lockhart, Life of St. Francis. Washbourne, 1898. P. at. 
See also Wadding, Annales Minorium; De Francisci Conversione, 5., xxvi., xxvii., xxviii. 

t Costui la cui mirabil vita meglio in gloria del ciel si canterebbe. Dante, Paradiso. Canto 
xi., 95, 96. 

















STUDIES ON FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


BY M. D. PETRE. 


VI. 


NIETZSCHE THE ANTI-CHRISTIAN. 


%T is with a certain reluctance that we approach, in 
this last of our essays, the study of Nietzsche’s 
anti-Christian views and teaching. Maintainirg, 
as we have done throughout, that it is as use- 
less as it is unjust to approach any thinker for 
the mere purpose of what is called refutation; that the worst 
elements of any philosophy should be corrected by the best 
which itself contains; it is the more difficult to deal with 
Nietzsche’s doctrine on the subject of Christianity, one cn 
which he displayed his most unsatisfactory qualities in the in- 
tellectual as in the moral order. The Anti-Christ, one of his 
best known, but least meritorious works, is a conspicuous ex- 
ample of Nietzsche in his violent and unjudicial phase. Here 
and there we note, indeed, strokes of the old power and orig-. 
inality, but the greater part is tainted with his worst defects 
of violence, prejudice, and fatuous self-esteem, and there are 
unmistakable symptoms of the fatal disease which was making 
its way with that brilliant mind. His sister mentions the fact 
that he was suffering much at this time from over-excitation, 
due to the abuse of drugs, and.one almost regrets that some 
of this later work was preserved, in its crude condition, to 
lessen the influence of his earlier productions. However, all 
is now done beyond recall, and it unfortunately happens that 
this particular work is one of the most widely translated and 
the best known. 

We will, however, not allow ourselves to be thereby turned 
away from the plan hitherto followed. Leaving aside, in Nietz- 
sche’s attack on our religion, all those parts, whether in the 
earlier or in the later work, which originated in prejudice and 
passion and foreign influence, rather than in the mind and true 
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character of the writer, we will confine this study to those 
points on which the philosophy of Nietzsche presents charac- 
teristic oppositions to the doctrines of Christianity. In these 
more solid and typical oppositions we shall find both false and 
true; we shall find certain elements that can be reconciled 
with Christianity by means of a fuller synthesis, others that 
remain necessarily antagonistic. We shall find, too, that a su- 
perficial and unreal presentment of Christianity, by some Chris- 
tians, has laid the sanctuary open to invasion on pretexts*that 
could never have been found in Christianity itself. And thus 
we may hope that even Nietzsche’s anti-Christianity will not 
be altogether pernicious, but will help us to a fuller under- 
standing of some of the truths of our religion; a religion 
which has known how to take the best from its enemies as 
well as its friends. 


I. 


THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


We know that one of the leading characteristics of Nietz- 
schean philosophy is its anti-Socialism. In the laws and con- 
ventions of society he saw merely a system invented for the 
preservation of the many weak against the few strong; and 
this, for him, denoted a combination of the worthless against 
the worthy, of the commonplace and insignificant against the 
eminent and distinguished. Social morality is the morality of 
a flock or herd, useful for the contemptible average, pernicious 
to the noble few. To him it seemed that there was but one 
test of sound morality, and that was the health of the indi- 
vidual soul. Every other kind of morality was Herdenmorai, 
and Christian morality was to be denominated in like manner. 
A human society was, in fact, in Nietzsche’s eyes, a human 
herd; and Christianity, as a social religion, was also a religion 
of the herd. It was planned, like every collective institution, 
for the safety, even the supremacy, of the weak; and it al- 
lowed, therefore, no space for the development of such indi- 
viduals as he contemplated, strong, superabundant; creating 
their own laws, which, for others, should be precedents; know- 
ing no ruling principle but that of their own self development. 

But, before even touching on Christianity, we must take 
our stand against the confusion of the idea of a society, in its 
true and human sense, with the notion of a herd. In his re- 
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action against socialistic theories, with their contempt for the 
noblest individual and the most eminent minority, and their 
over-weening esteem for numbers and majorities, he rushed 
into the belief that every society was based on the same con- 
ceptions. Now the vice of a purely collectivist theory is that - 
it does indeed make human society akin to a human herd, but 
the distinction between the two is, nevertheless, very real and 
very profound. It is quite true that, for certain purposes, we 
may form ourselves into associations. which can be properly 
described as herdlike in their nature; but such is not society 
in its higher and strictly human sense. Being animals as well 
as men, we may collect ourselves together as animals for cer- 
tain animal ends; but, once we associate for any more spirit- 
ual object, we form a society, as distinct from a herd. The 
term herd, applied to any human society, would signify that 
such a society existed for purely common advantages and in- 
terests; each one helping to secure to the rest those rights of 
which he wishes also to partake himself. In a herd all want 
the same things, and combine, with greater or less intelligence, 
for their attainment. There is a sum of general interests, of 
which each one has his share, a share of which he might be 
deprived if he lived alone and unprotected. He contributes to 
the common action and partakes of the common results. 

But human society, though it may also possess these char- 
acteristics of the herd, possesses something much more besides. 
We are members of an intelligent and spiritual society, not 
only for the sake of sharing what. others possess, but, still 
more, in order to enter into the riches of our own kingdom. 
We become partners of the thought and knowledge, the intel- 
lectual perception and moral achievements of others, not only 
in order to think and feel what they think and feel, but, still 
more, if we are active and not parasitic members of society, 
in order to develop the force of our own individuality, to think 
the thoughts of our own mind, to do the deeds of our own 
soul. So that Nietzsche’s profound mistake was in his failure 
to understand the nature of society, in the human or the spirit- 
ual sense of the word, as something not inimical to true per- 
sonality, but essential to its highest development. 

He is not the only one who has made such a mistake. 
Even those who have recognized that society exists for spirit- 
ual as well as material needs, too often fail to realize that it 
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does not exist simply for the sharing of the same aspect of 
the same thing; that each one is not only to reap from it his 
part of that which is common to all, but also to be stimulated 
in the pursuit of his own special calling and destiny. Society 
is to help him to go where society itself cannot always follow; 
or, at least, not till much later, when through the work of the 
individual, the whole social domain has been extended. 

Now Christianity proposes an association for purely spirit- 
ual ends, an association, therefore, which rises above the char- 
acteristics of a mere herd, more than any political society can 
do. So long as the least material element remains, we cannot 
say that every herd-like quality is eliminated, but, in a reli- 
gious society, this element ought to be least predominant and 
continually diminishing. It is an association more intimate and 
spiritual, and yet, for that very reason, more individual and 
free. Alone of all societies, the Church, in which Christian 
society has its fullest expression, acknowledges openly its in- 
ability to pronounce final judgment on its members, even in 
regard to the work for which it exists; its task being to put 
each one into relation with eternal truth and life, and leave 
him to work out his own destiny therein, God alone deciding 
how far he has succeeded or failed. She offers herself to each 
soul as a means, not an end; she is, in one sense, the hand- 
maid, not the mistress. Her message is not ‘‘do as others do 
in order to be like them”; but, ‘‘do as others do in order to 
do afterwards what you alone can do.” She aims at ution, in- 
deed, but not at wmison;; and the point of union, be it ever 
remembered, is in the Infinite and Eternal, in that which tran- 
scends, and not in that which is common to all. To Nietzsche 
it seemed that only the weak and parasitic had need of such 
a society, and that they would seek it simply in order to live 
on the strength of others. But, in truth, it is in the very in- 
terests of our own highest development that we need it, and 
by this development we help others as well as ourselves. The 
humblest living member—we speak not of those which are 
purely mechanical and dead—is glorified by this communion, 
while he also gives glory; nor is there any ignominy in hold- 
ing apparently the lowliest place in a society governed by 
ideals which are at once beyond and over all, and within each 
one. We obey the best within ourselves, and we follow the 
law of our own nature, when we obey the voice of the Church 
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speaking for each one of us and for all. Even the “ super- 
man” might find his place in such a spiritual society, in such 
a communion of saints. 


Il. 


SPONTANEITY AND ASCETICISM. 


As the superman of the past was, in Nietzsche’s theory, 
distinguished by a kind of animal spontaneity, so, it would 
seem, was the superman of the future to be characterized by 
a higher and more human spontaneity. We have not forgot- 
ten the vein of asceticism which runs through the whole of this 
philosophy, with its advocacy of self-discipline, self- mastery, 
and heroic endurance of pain; hence it must be fully under- 
stood that this super-human spontaneity was supposed to fol- 
low on the acquisition of these virile characteristics. The weak, 
the slothful, the cowardly, the parasitic, were not of the race 
of the superman; he was to be a conqueror, free to exercise 
every faculty, to follow every instinct, because he had reached 
that stage in which he had become a law unto himself. 

Now one of Nietzsche’s strongest objections to Christianity 
was that he looked on it as a religion of asceticism and self- 
repression, as a mode of life absolutely opposed to this indi- 
vidual freedom, which he regarded as the choicest flower of 
human nature. He would have a self-development wholly from 
within, an entire absence of external motive or compulsion, of 
internal struggle or division. Christian ascetics seemed to him, 
to glorify and perpetuate that lower stage which the superman 
has conquered and transcended. 

In all this Nietzsche is acting partly under a misunder- 
standing, and partly, on the contrary, is his. objection justifi- 
able, according to his own views. He thought that Christian- 
ity taught asceticism and asceticism only; that, during this 
life, there was to be nothing but mortification abnegation, 
self-restraint; that spontaneity, of every kind, was to be 
quenched and subdued. 

He was right so far as this, that Christianity, with its 
recognition of the inherent imperfection of the present life, 
cannot admit that this world gives sufficient space or fitting 
occasion for the exercise of the highest individual freedom. 
There is room on earth for animal spontaneity, or even for a 
certain lower stage of human spontaneity, but wot for the 
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highest of which we are capable. Therefore, Christianity car- 
ries on the process of discipline to the end of life, and yet, 
all the while, has spontaneity in view as the aim and _ legiti- 
mate outcome of this previous schooling. More than this—it 
gives us, even in this life, to understand that our development 
should be ever in the direction of fuller liberty; that the 
noblest self-mastery is that which has become so habitual as to 
be free and almost instinctive; and that the highest stage, 
even on earth, is that of those who ‘‘love and do as they 
will,” ; 
So that the difference is really this: Nietzsche thought we 
could attain the noblest freedom, the most perfect spontaneity 
in this our present life, under these our present conditions ; 
Christianity tells us that the world is not good enough for us, 
that spiritual freedom needs nobler surroundings to blossom 
into its full perfection. Her superman is too glorious a being 
to ever find room amidst material necessities and surround- 
ings; he outgrows them all, and passes, by the necessity of 
his nature, into a wider, nobler sphere. Yet, even now, his 
process is ever in the same directions; he fights to win, he 
suffers to triumph, he obeys in order to do his own will. 


Hl. 


‘*GREATER LOVE THAN THIS NO MAN HATH.” 


“‘ Self-seeking,” says Nietzsche, ‘“‘is commendable or not 
according to the worth of the self-seeker; egoism can be noble, 
or it can be worthless and contemptible. We must ask, in re- 
gard to each one, if he represent the ascending or descending 
line of life, this is the criterion by which to test his right to 
be a self-seeker. Is he on the ascending scale, then, by reason 
of his exceptional value, and for the sake of the general good, 
which can be advanced by means of him, should extreme care 
be devoted to his preservation, and to the creation of sur- 
roundings favorable to his development. There is no single 
man, no individual, as people and philosophers have hitherto 
understood the term; the individual is nothing in himself, no 
atom, no ring of the chain, no mere legacy of the past—he is 
the whole line of man down to himself. If he stand for the 
downward movement, for decay, chronic perversion, sickness 
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(sickness is, in general, a consequence and not a cause of de- 
cay), then his value is nought, and justice demands that he 
should take as little as possible from the more successful.” * 

A little later, in the same work, we find a remarkable pas- 
sage on suicide. There are cases, he thinks, when patient and 
physician should combine to end a life which is useless to the 
individual, and injurious to the community at large. 

“Under certain conditions it is no longer reasonable to 
live. . . . We cannot help being born, but we can repair 
the fault, for a fault it is. In such case, to end oneself is the 
worthiest possible deed, we almost deserve thereby—‘o Jive.” 7 

In the first of these paragraphs we have the best of Nietz- 
sche’s doctrine of self-love; in the second we see how he too 
taught that, under certain conditions, a man should hate his 
own life, and should lay it down for the good of his neighbor, 
to whom he had become a source of danger and infection. 

He protests against the self-sacrifice of the best, not merely 
in the interests of the individual, but in those of all mankind. 
In some places he may advocate egoism in a crude form, yet 
this larger idea must always have been in the background. In 
substance, his teaching was that the great, the wise, the strong, 
the noble, should seek their own good and assert themselves 
at the expense of others; while the weak and unsuccessful are 
invited to shrink into as small a compass as possible, to give 
themselves up for the advantage of these mighty ones, and to 
get out of the world altogether so soon as they feel that they 
are nothing but an encumbrance. His doctrine does not, there- 
fore, exclude all regard for the whole, but it supposes that the 
interests of the whole are best served by an exclusive atten- 
tion to the good of the distinguished few. Self-love was to 
be grounded on self-sufficiency, and self-sufficiency was to be 
justified by the importance of these eminent individuals to the 
whole race. They were to do self-consciously what nature 
does unconsciously, to fight the battle of the strong, regard- 
less of the ruin of the weak. A féw strong men are worth all 
the rest of the world; they are the world, or the only world 
that deserves to be reckoned with. 

Nietzsche thought there was no room in Christianity for 
any true self-love; in this he was profoundly mistaken. The 
difference lies rather in the source and justification of: this 


* Gitsendimmerung. Par. 33. tldem. Par. 36. 
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self-love, and in the very opposite application of the doctrine 
of self-hatred, or abnegation. Nietzsche invites the weak and 
unworthy to sacrifice themselves for the good of their nobler 
feilow-beings; Christianity, on the contrary, demands greater 
self-sacrifice from the strong, and makes comparatively milder 
demands on the weak. This is, according to Nietzsche, a re- 
versal of the established order of nature, a reversal bound to 
issue in disaster and failure. The reply to this is that the 
spiritual order is not governed by material laws, and that 
Christ was dealing with different .values from Darwin. We 
may deny the very existence of those values, in which case 
further discussion on this point would become useless; but if 
we would judge the Christian doctrine of self-love, self- hatred, 
self-sacrifice, it must be in relation to the spiritual order which 
they suppose, and not in relation to a material order which 
they transcend. 

When, as sometimes unfortunately happens, we hear asceti- 
cism advocated as though it were literally better to have less 
life rather than more; less strength, health, beauty, mind, rather 
than more; we can feel some sympathy with the advocates of 
self-assertion. But let us understand these doctrines more 
truly, and we see that all this, which looks at first like self- 
hatred and world-flight, is, in reality, a movement of life and 
not of death, of fullness and not of poverty. Behind both 
strong and weak lies a land of inexhaustible wealth, in which 
all have an inalienable share. When a man gives, it is not 
out of his own limited personality and possessions, but rather, 
through him, the wealth of this infinite world flows into the 
soul of his weaker brother, who is in less intimate and vigor- 
ous relations with it. And, as it passes from the one to the 
other, it enriches him who gives and him who takes; the bene- 
factor is ennobled, the recipient is not abased. Nietzsche urged 
man to the exercise of the creative faculty; here is the no- 
blest opportunity to follow his advice. He lacked the knowl- 
edge of that higher spiritual world, which could alone justify 
the confidence of the superman, and in which alone could be 
found the true source of his much boasted superabundance. 
Without this knowledge he could not understand the Christian 
doctrine of self-sacrifice, and what is called the folly of the 
Cross. He thought the Christian was casting life away, or 
wasting it on the weak and unworthy, when he was, in reali- 
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ty, drawing on an eternal and inexhaustible source, which was 
increased, and not lessened, by distribution. 

It may be asked, then, in what the self-sacrifice of the 
Christian really consists, if he loses nothing by all that he 
gives? It consists, not in a weakening of the forces of the in- 
dividual, but in the bursting of those narrow, egotistic barriers, 
which simply confine the riches and power of the personality. 
We call it self-sacrifice because aJl the instincts of our lower 
nature rebel against this enlargement of our confines. Did we 
realize the nature of our action, we should see that it was in 
our own interest as in that of others that we practiced this so- 
called self-sacrifice; and the name would be no longer applica- 
ble. But it does only too well for our present Jimited and self- 
sh understanding; it denotes the sacrifice of the lower inter- 
ests to the higher, of the private and auto-centric to those 
that are human and universal, without ceasing to be personal, 
in the wider sense, as well. 

We must revert once more to one of the weak points we 
indicated in Nietzsche’s doctrine of the superman. He thinks 
the weak and unworthy should learn self-sacrifice, and leave 
the practice of self-assertion to the superman. But history con- 
firms what would have been our @ priori supposition, that it is 
not, and it never has been, the unworthy who could be got to 
abandon and sacrifice their own low interests—it is only the 
great and noble, those worthiest to live, who are ready and will- 
ing to die, when the good of mankind demands it. And why 
is this? Not out of world-weariness or self-weariness, or pity ; 
but just because they are in fuller, closer relations with a uni- 
verse of higher values, wherein self-love and self-sacrifice both 
find their highest justification. For Nietzsche there was no 
self-love conceivable but that which was also ruthless and ex- 
clusive; not so for the Christian. He is valued by one who 
can bear with him at those terrible times when he can hardly 
bear with himself; he is in communication with a. spiritual 
world which is open to weak as well as to strong. It is his 
consciousness of infinitude that makes him strong against his 
own lower self and pitiful to the misery of others; for his 
riches are not such as can be wasted by generosity, and his 
strength is fed from an eternal source. 


VOL. LXXXIII.—23 
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IV. 


LIFE EVERLASTING. 


With a desperate and pathetic intensity Nietzsche endea- 
vored to concentrate all the thought and energy of mankind on 
the present fleeting life. Nothing in the Christian faith was 
more repugnant to him than its promise of a future existence, 
in which the inequalities of this one should be rectified, and its 
standard of values transcended. This was to rob life of its im- 
portance, to extinguish the interests of earth by the promise 
of joys in heaven, to substitute the motive of gratuitous re- 
ward for the incentive of inner. and self-evolved activity. 

This line of objection, which is common to many others be- 
sides him, derives whatever force it may possess from a wrong 
conception of immortality. ‘“‘ Eye hath not seen, ear hath not 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive 
what things God has prepared for those who love him”; but 
there is a childish notion of the life to come which is lacking 
in this sense of mystery. It makes the future at once too like 
the present and too unlike; too like, in so far as it is deemed 
to possess the same interests and the same joys, only in a more 
persistent and intense form; too unlike, because it is not re- 
garded as an essential development of the present, but simply 
as its adjudicated reward, like a holiday in the country after 
school-time in the town. This conception, if seriously adopted. 
and not merely in figure, does indeed rob our actual life of 
some of its due and rightful dignity, just as it dulls the glory 
and lessens the mystery of the future. For it makes of the 
present life, not the seed of the future, but simply the coin 
wherewith it is to be purchased; while it makes of the future 
life chiefly an adjustment of the dissatisfactions of the present. 
one, another existence like this, save for its grievances and 
grumbles. 

But our faith can point to a better immortality than this;. 
one fraught with nobler possibilities for the future, with a 
higher estimate of the present. As we have seen that Chris- 
tian self-love finds its justification in a continual participation 
of infinite love, so also does the present life derive its value 
and its hopes of immortality from an ever active share in that 
which is eternal. This world is not only a schoolroom, this 
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life is not only a task, but the former is also a manifestation 
of spiritual realities, and the latter a commencement of ever- 
lasting life. Nothing ska// be but what, in a measure, already 
is; every true thought of the mind, every right feeling of the 
heart, every sincere act of the will is full of attainment as well 
as promise; it is a laying hold of what we are to possess more 
consciously, more perfectly, but not for the first time hereafter. 
The kingdom of heaven is within us, as well as to come; the 
future life will be different, not because it is disconnected from 
the present one, but because it will be the fulfilment of pres- 
ent possibilities, and will make manifest the secrets of our own 
soul. 

All the attacks of men such as Nietzsche fail to do more 
than help us to a better understanding of this higher Christian 
conception of immortality. They have attacked heaven in the 
interests of earth, and the Christian answers them by showing 
that his estimate of the present life is ennobled and glorified 
by his faith in that which is to come. 


Thus we bid farewell, for the present, to Nietzsche, the anti- 
moralist and the anti-Christian; to Nietzsche, our enemy and 
yet ourfriend. Our enemy in his violent and one-sided abuse 
of our religion and faith; our friend, in those lessons of which 
we can make a better use than he could. He is the advocate 
of life and strength and self-mastery; the foe of cowardice and 
self-pity. We shall not have studied him for nothing if we 
have drawn from his teaching something of his own “will to be 
strong”; what he tried to do in the light of this world alone, 
we can do with noble hope and certitude in the iight of God 
and eternity. 














SOME LETTERS OF FATHER HECKER. 


EDITED BY ABBOT GASQUET, O.S.B. 


NEW YoRK, February 22, 1861. 
MY OLD AND DEAR FRIEND: 

Do tell me, are you dead or alive? I think I have written 
several letters to you and have had no answer to any. I feel 
quite sure I have written twice. How are you? What are 
you doing? And what’s going on? 

We have fuss enough just now on this side of the Atlantic. 
Our folks have managed to get up a row, a double of the 
first class. But like all family rows, we are likely to settle 
matters, after much bluster, peaceably, and afterwards be more 
fond of each other. Could we get the fanatics South and 
North out of the way, the rest of us would get along smooth- 
ly. I am inclined to adopt the muscular Christianity way of 
settling difficulties, placing both parties in a ring, and let them 
have it out. 

Our own affairs prosper—superabundance of missions and 
fruitful in results. Last year in our chapel we received 35 
converts from Protestantism, some of whom were from the 
first families of the country. Father Walworth returns to us 
in a few weeks.* 

I am cogitating a book, but have little or no time to write 
it. My object is to show that the ordinary duties of life are 
the highroads to sanctity. There is no other way of perfec- 
tion for the great mass of Christians than in the performance 
of the common duties of life with an eye to God. The high- 
est, noblest, most perfect life is in the fulfilment of those daily 
duties imposed upon us by Almighty God. This is devotion. 

I think a larger playground may be given to the action of 
our natural faculties and instincts without displeasing their 
Author. I wish to reconcile the idea of sanctity with the 
completeness of the natural man. Faith does not demand the 


* Father Walworth was one of the original five priests to leave the Redemptorists. Not 
being fully in accord with the others, he withdrew for a time into the diocese of Albany, and 
took charge ofa parish. He rejoined the Paulists in 1861, and remained with them until 1865, 
when his health gave way. : 
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depression or mutilation of our nature, or its instincts. Reli- 
gion gives completeness to character. The Church asks for 
men, not cyphers, or cripples. 

Genuine piety calls not only upon all that is within us, but 
also upon all that is without us, to praise the Lord, as God is 
the ground of all being. A religion, therefore, that does not 
accord with man’s instincts and all nature, is essentially defec- 
tive. Sanctity is not the destruction of our nature, but its 
restoration. The world is to be redeemed, not by abandoning 
it, and giving it over to the devil; but by charity and apos- 
tolic zeal. : 

In the Aspirations my aim was to show the harmony be- 
tween faith and reason, in the Questions of the Soul, that the 
sacraments satisfy the wants of the heart; in this [new work], 
that practical religion consists in the sanctification of everyday 
life. It will give me the occasion of saying many things, 
which have been floating about in my noddle for years. 

But I must stop lest I weary you. What do you think of 
the idea? Do’ you know of any book, or books, which will 
be of use to me? ‘Don’t blow me,” as the “boy” said to 
me after confession, “for I have told you what I never told 
any other man in my life.” 

I have in my hands the translation from the Italian of the 
life and writings of St. Catharine of Genoa, made by a most 
competent person, and carefully revised by a D.D. and an 
Italian scholar. The life and writings of St. Catharine have 
not, to my knowledge, been published in English. The only 
part of her writing which has been published is her Treatise 
on Purgatory. I suppose it will make a volume, like one of 
those St. Philip Neri publications by Richardson. The per- 
son who translated it is recently deceased and it has been put 
in my hands for publication. Nothing is published at present 
in the United States; can you not do something for it in 
England, either with Burns or some other publisher? The 
translation ought to be worth at least £50. St. Catharine’s 
dialogues are chefs dwuvres in spiritual literature. I feel 
quite sure of 500 copies being taken here by Catholic book- 
sellers. Don’t you back down. See what you can do. 

Do you get the Freeman’s Journal? The Editor said sev- 
eral times he would send it. I do not—don’t scold—see Zhe 
Rambler; or any other English publication. Are you alive 
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yet in o/d England? When are you coming to make that visit 
to your Yankee cousins? Write soon. 
Faithfully yours, 
I, T. HECKER. 


Letter address: Station E, New York City. 
My last letter from you is dated September 10, 1859—which 
was answered March 28, 1860. 


NEw YORK, December 6, 1861. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 

Your recent letter, date forgotten, and unfortunately mis- 
laid, came all straight. 

I agree with your remarks on Dr. Brownson, and read your 
letter to him without note or comment. The articles on phil- 
osophy I gave to him, and requested him to notice them. His 
eyes are poor and he can read but little. 

There are some things in your letter I would criticize if I 
could find it—the tests of sanctity and the biographies written 
of the saints are not the same thing. Your remarks apply to 
the biographies. I will search hard after it, for it contains some 
valuable hints relative to the subject I have in hand. Don’t be 
afraid, I shall not pitch into the Middle Ages, or any other, or 
anybody—a la Simpson! 

I have sent you a copy of a volume of Sermons preached 
by different members of the Congregation of St. Paul. It is 
addressed to Burns & Lambert for you, and goes by this mail. 
You will find in Nos. X and XX. some hints at what I’m driving 
at. I don’t know how you Englishmen will like our sermons, 
they are rough but hearty, and not humdrum. I’m inclined to 
think you will like them, as there is not a small amount of the 
Yankee go-aheaditiveness in your composition. Send me the 
number of Zhe Rambler if you notice them, I can’t afford yet 
to take it. 

If this volume circulates, we shall publish one annually. 
Could you make Burns or Dolman send for copies. You 
could, if you told them in 7he Rambler they would sell. The 
war times here have killed the sale of books. You folks, too, 
are pinched by it, while we are squared. It is likely you will 
halloo first—unless your mouths are stuffed with cotton. 
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We do not at the North see the end of the rebellion. The 
North has 600,000 men in the field, and recruiting is going on. 
Fleets of all kinds are going and are being prepared. A large 
one is now nearly ready to go down from St. Louis, on the 
Mississippi River, to New Orleans. Maybe it will get “thar’’! 

The public North and South are anxious to hear what old 
England will say about the Mason and Slidell affair.* Some say 
you will kick up a war. Perhaps you might, if you had not 
such a troublesome customer in Louis N[apoleon]. 

I have said nothing about what I have at heart—the Church, 
and the attitude of Catholics vis a vis to the world around us. 
You will detect ours, I think, in the volume of Sermons. 

If I could stretch my hand across the Atlantic, I would 
give you a hearty good shake. 

Kind regards to your wife. 

Faithfully yours, 
I. T. HECKER. 


NEW YORK, May 20, 1862. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 

I almost hear you laugh when I read your letters, and feel 
like punching you in the ribs for your squibs. 

Your talk about the rebellion is wretchedly poor, and the at- 
titude of the English people in regard to it is shameful. The 
discussion of it in a letter would be a waste of time, and the 
newspapers both sides of the Atlantic are full of it. My in- 
clination is to leave the points in dispute to the settlement of 
the iron noses of our gun boats and battering rams. Let them 
butt it out. : 

I feel a great interest in Zhe Rambler as a quarterly. You 
have everything among you, talent, learning, and means to en- 
sure success, could you only be made to pull together. 

I have communicated to Dr. Brownson your proposition, 
and expect an answer from him before closing this letter. His 
Review is continued, but I have been told that he said he could 


* Mason and Slidell sailed in a British ship in October, 1861, from Charleston as con- 
federate commissioners to European courts. The ship in which they were was captured, and 
they were taken as prisoners to Boston. England directed Lord Lyons, the British minister 
at Washington, to leave if Mason and Slidell were not released within seven days. This had 
the desired effect, and on January 1, 1862, the commissioners were released and allowed to 
proceed to Europe. 
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not continue it another year. This is, however, an old song; 
one I have heard for the last fifteen years. His health is poor. 
He may have some offer of his own to make. His last number 
has a great deal in it to startle “old fogies,” his dislike of old 
fogeyism is as great, if not so daring, as yours. Father Hewit 
says that you remind him of the long iron snout of the Mer- 
rimac pitching into the sides of all the old hulks she can find. 

I contribute! Why I have not the time to say my soul is 
my own. My time is so absorbed by immediate duties, that I 
have no leisure to carry out side projects of my own. When 
I say that I take a lively interest in the new Ramdler, I mean 
it, and what I can do for its interest this side I will. Wal- 
worth has a book in manuscript; but the present difficulties 
hinder its publication. It is on the relations of Divine Revel- 
ation with the modern discoveries of science. He has been 
years at posting himself up on the subject, and I know that 
you will be pleased with it, if it ever comes to light. He is 
now on a mission, or I would propose the publication of it in 
chapters in Zhe Rambler, provided you thought well of it. Wal- 
worth has a clear and good Saxon style, and has made him- 
self acquainted with our first geologists. A couple of weeks 
ago, on a mission at Cambridge, Mass., he visited Agassiz. If 
you think well of this—speak. 

To write you literary criticisms, requires one who is already 
in the way of receiving the new publications. I will try to 
find you the man. 

I will send, by this steamer, a copy of the Sermons, by the 
Express ; 1 hope they will reach you in time for the first num- 
ber of The Rambler. 

Should Louis Binsse, of New York, call upon you, as I 
have suggested, give him a warm reception. He is an intimate 
friend of mine, an American up to the hub—a most intelligent 
and sincere Catholic, a mode] man. 


Yours as ever faithfully, 
I. T. HECKER. 


Dr. Brownson has been very sick, so I have understood this 
afternoon—I’ve no answer yet—I’ll have one soon, and send 
it to you when it comes. He lives in Elizabeth, N. J. 
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NEw YORK, September 12, 1862. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 

Is the Home and Foreign a myth, or has it been extin- 
guished by “the authorities,’ or did your publisher forget 
your orders? It has not reached these parts, nor even as 
much as been heard of. If it has existence I should like to 
see it. 

Catholicity, so far as I can learn, is in a fossil state in the 
‘old country”; here it is undergoing a process of new forma- 
tions. Some of the most hostile sects are adopting Catholic sym- 
bols, feasts, and devotions. Presbyterians build gothic churches 
with crosses on, and with stained windows. Unitarians have 
vesper services, commemorate some of the great feasts of the 
Church, make a great ado about our Lady, adorn their churches 
with ‘flowers, etc. There is a widespread movement among 
them towards the adoption of Catholic symbolism, not from an 
zsthetic point of view so much as from the feeling of their 
necessity. The points of Christianity that they held are fast 
disappearing, and they are forced to these external expressions 
lest they wholly vanish out of sight. 

I am inclined to approve and encourage this tendency. I 
would say, you are on the right track, go ahead; there are 
more fine things in the Church than you imagine. Take them 
all. The more they get and assimilate of our outward worship, 
the less will be the distance between us, and their return will 
also be facilitated. I regard this movement as a remote prepa- 
ration on a grand scale for a return to Catholicity. In aiding 
it, and in furthering conversion, whether of large classes of 
men or individuals, it is better, in my opinion, to show the 
defectiveness of their creed, than to endeavor to prove they 
have no Christianity or faith at all. The Catholic truth suf- 
fers more in many instances, and conversions are often sin- 
dered, by the bitterness, lust of dominion, and ignorance of its 
advocates, than from the prejudices of its enemies. The Church 
has too often reason to cry out: “Save me from my friends!” 

I believe that American Institutions will give a broader 
basis for Catholic truth than any other. They excite by their 
nature the exercise of the intelligence of the individual, and 
call upon him to exercise his free-will more than any other in- 
stitutions. Some think that this is carried too far. I don’t. 
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I’ve fixed ideas on this point. This present war has developed 
a spirit of self sacrifice, of strength, of bravery, of heroism 
that is worth more—there is nothing of material worth which 
can be compared with it. Its true history will be the most 
remarkable that has ever been transacted. It is a bloody pas- 
sage of our youth to the self-consciousness of our manhood. 
“Non moriar sed vivam et narrabo mirabilia tua.” 

In this mirabilia I live. Three centuries may elapse before 
religion, intelligence, and liberty are united in their highest 
development. This is the work that God has given to us as a 
people to do. We shall do it; we are now doing it. War is 
only a rough way that God has of whipping an unruly set of 
children to their task. 

The work of conversion keeps up here. Of late I have re- 
ceived some of the best converts. 

Our community numbers seven priests—not cyphers, but 
each one a “‘buck.’”’ Seven priests who stand on their own 
feet are better than seven hundred who lean on each other— 
stronger, can accomplish more, w#// accomplish more. I feel 
as if we were nursing a young giant. 

By the way, why don’t you take care of your colonies? 
We are engaged to give a mission in Halifax next Novem- 
ber. Can’t you come across and have a good shake of the 
hand, with a hearty laugh that makes you hold up your head, 
open your mouth wide, and your sides shake? 

We intend to publish another volume of Sermons in a few 
months. % 

My kindest regards to your wife. 

Faithfully yours, 
I. T. HECKER. 


CORNER 9TH AVENUE AND 59TH STREET, 
NEW YORK CiTy, December 29, 1863. 


MY DEAR FRIEND: ’ 

I must leap right into medias res, for if I stop to make an 
apology for not writing, I shall not have time to close all my 
accounts with you. 

Business before pleasure. About the beginning of this year 
--1863—I sent a second volume of Sermons to your address, 
which was left at Burns & Lambert for you. Did you get it, 
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with Walworth’s book, of which the enclosed will inform you? 
If not, poke up those folks and make them get you others, for 
they promised to hand those copies to you. If you got them, 
why didn’t you tell a fellow? 

I have sent to your address a third volume of. Sermons, just 
out. Also a copy of Guide to Young Catholic Women who Earn 
their own Living, by Rev. George Deshon, a member of our 
Community; ditto A Sodality Manual, also by a Paulist. I for- 
get whether I marked my sermons, they are IV. VI. XVIII. 
Take note of No. VI., page 97, line 7—“ lips” should be life. 
I have endeavored to get at first principles and give expres- 
sion to them in that sermon: ‘‘The Saint of our Day.” 

I read in the newspapers that this is a ‘‘big country,” and 
I have gone over it pretty extensively, but only lately, in go- 
ing West to Chicago and St. Louis to give missions, did this 
impression force itself upon me. The imagination can hardly 
keep pace with the material progress and expansion of the 
country. Some parts necessarily suffer from this dreadful war, 
but others do not feel it, and some reap an advantage from it. 
Here in New York there are no indications of a national strug- 
gle going on. The impression here is that the rebellion is 
closing; slavery is gone; and by the philanthropic efforts of 
the abolitionists the negro is likely to be exterminated. 

I dream still of the conversion of the American people. I 
found time between our missions to Catholics in St. Louis, which 
by the way is only something more than a 1,000 miles from 
New York, done in 44 hours by the R. Road, to give a 
course of free lectures on religious topics, in a public hall, to 
non Catholics. The hall was a fine one, seated 1,800 persons, 
and was filled on seven successive evenings by an attentive and 
intellectual audience, in great part not Catholics. Last winter I 
made an experiment of the same kind in other parts of the 
country. I find that I can gather a respectable audience of 
outsiders and keep up their attendance. My next experiment 
will be to continue my lectures until as many as can be are 
brought into the fold. I feel convinced that by the creation 
of a company of priests rightly prepared, who would go from 
village to village, from city to city, and labor in an apostolic 
spirit in each place so long as there is work for them to do, a 
decided step would be taken in the way of conversion of this 
country. I will not say that this is the vocation of the Paul- 
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ists, but that I shall not be content until an experiment of 
this kind has been tried. 

I was not a little gratified to hear the Archbishop of St. 
Louis, a brother to the late Archbishop Kenrick, of Baltimore 
and a man who lives near to God, the nearest of all the pre- 
lates I have ever seen or met, speak several times in high 
praise of Zhe Rambler. He is as modest as he is learned, and 
both in a high degree, a great reader, and has the reputation 
of being a severe critic. In gaining his friendship I felt richly 
paid for our journey, labors, and fatigues. 

I have just had putin my hands a MS. An account of the 
Martyrdom of Rev. Hugh Green “at Dorsetshire, on Friday, 
August 19, 1642, in the fifty-seventh year of his age, copied 
from Mrs. Willoughby’s MS.” You have, I suppose, seen the 
original. 

The Paulist Community is in a good state—7 priests, 3 
students—one is nearly ready for ordination. 

I send you the photograph of your old friend—beard and 
all—you must reciprocate, if you wish me to pray for you, and 
also Mrs. Simpson’s. The Home and Foreign comes regularly 
and I so read it, and digest it, and thank you a thousand 
times for it. 

Faithfully yours, 


I. T. HECKER. 


CORNER 9TH AVENUE AND 59TH STREET, 
NEW YorRK, May 13, 1864. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 

Father Hewit, who writes the enclosed, is a student, a clear 
headed and systematic one. He is a son of a Presbyterian 
D.D., is about forty-four years old, and twenty years a con- 
vert, having passed through Puseyism to the Church. The 
primary questions with us are the Trinity, the Fall, and Hell. 
For our Protestantism is rapidly going over to Unitarianism, 
and this is as fast becoming Universalism. These points must 
be thoroughly ventilated in order to meet the objections of in- 
telligent non-Catholics. The work of our day is not so much 
to defend the Church against the attacks of heresy, as to open 
the way for the return of those who are without any positive 
religion, true or false. We have to begin the conversion of 
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these people de radice, and to do this in our day and civiliza- 
tion, theology requires to be entirely recast. This conviction 
has forced me to take a new standpoint from the start, and to 
bring it out on all occasions. Other duties have hindered me 
from bringing out a book on the spiritual life, of which I spoke 
to you some years ago, but | shall go at it soon, and with 
God’s help do what I can. 

In spite of our war the general look of things is favorable 
to our Faith. Indeed the war has accelerated the downfall of 
Protestantism and made the wiser portion of the community 
feel the necessity of a religion like the Catholic. Altogether 
we shall come out of this war, religiously, politically, and so- 
cially, a wiser and a better and a stronger people. Our debt 
is getting to be enormous—as big almost as your own—but 
the new discoveries in precious metals and minerals, articles 
of commerce, petroleum, etc., and the cultivation of new lands, 
etc., will enable us to pay it off at a speed, once we gain 
peace, that will surprise the old world. You will say that this 
cheering view is all owing to my big lump of hope, perhaps 
it is. Nous Verrons. 

Do you know Mother juliana, an anchorite nun of King 
Edward III.’s time? I suppose you do. A Puseyite had her 
Sixteen Revelations republished in 1843, in London, from Cres- 
sy’s edition. I got a publisher in Boston, one of our best, to 
republish it here in first rate style. My purpose is to intro- 
duce a class of Catholic spiritual books among Protestants. 
The next one that I intend to publish will be Henry Suso’s 
Little Book of Eternal Wisdom. 

Kindest remembrance to Mrs. Simpson. 


Faithfully yours, 
I. T. HECKER. 


Did you receive a package of books from me—a volume of 
Sermons for 1863; Gentle Skeptic, by Walworth; and a book 
for Catholic young women, by Rev. G. Deshon? 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE PASSING OF THE GODDESS. 


BY LELIA HARDIN BUGG. 


ACEY BARTLETT, aged ten, sat on the worn 
and faded rug before a bright wood fire, a box 
of water colors at her side, absorbed in giving 
strange and brilliant hues to the ladies disport- 
=——————<<1§ ing upon the fashion plates of past seasons, and 
in assigning names and personalities to these pictorial beauties 
in keeping with the gorgeousness of their costumes. . 

Queen Elizabeth’s hair was receiving careful touches of car- 
mine, for this slim little artist, with the large dark eyes and 
tangled curls, the straight nose which came from the Grigsbys, 
and the sallow complexion which came from the Missouri 
swamps, knew her history very well, and was not minded to 
go back of historic verisimilitude. 

Seated before a window, draped in skillfully mended lace 
curtains, Mrs: Grigsby, a handsome, gray-haired old woman with 
small, blue veined hands, was deftly knitting a white woolen 
shawl. Above the mantel was her portrait as a girl, of which 
she was secretly vain, compounded of curls, a hoop skirt, round 
eyes, and a smile, painted in the magical era of better days by 
an artist of profound and merited obscurity. Other family por- 
traits of equal worth hung upon the walls, and engravings of 
Lee and Jackson kept them honored company. A worn vel- 
vet carpet covered the floor, and upon its surface stood worn 
leather chairs, a massive mahogany table, and two mahogany 
bookcases filled with books in fine bindings—the books being 
Stacey’s principal legacy from her father, handsome, thriftless, 
lazy Edgar Bartlett. . 

Stacey was Mrs. Grigsby’s maiden name, and had been be- 
stowed upon her granddaughter in the fear, afterwards real- 
ized, that there might not be a boy in the family to bear its 
fading glory. 

To be born a Stacey had once seemed to her fair compen- 
sation for the minor ills of life, but when the sterile waters of 
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poverty, bereavement, loneliness—all the tragedies of the Lost 
Cause—had risen up and submerged her, family pride kept 
the only savor that gives distinction to sorrow. 

The window looked out upon the principal street of Avon- 
dale, known simply as the Avenue, where dwelt the aristocracy, 
its vista now splendid with the autumn tints lingering for 
leisurely weeks in that cone of Missouri which fits so snugly 
into Arkansas, Tennessee, and Kentucky. For even the seasons 
were in no hurry to change in that slow-moving region, where 
people, fashions, newspapers, and boats were generally behind 
time. Why hurry to-day when there was always a new to- 
morrow ! 

Twelvé years had gone by since the surrender of Lee, but 
Avondale had not yet made up its mind to accept the situa- 
tion philosophically, and keep step to the march of civic 
progress. Poverty had lost its worst sting in a community 
where everybody was poor. The young men, to be sure, gen- 
erally sought other fields for their varied activities, leaving a 
disproportionate number of unattached spinsters among a people 
who had no place in their traditions for an unmarried woman 
over twenty-five. 

Mts. Grigsby, who had received Stacey as a tot of three 
from her dying mother’s arms, felt the fires of old ambitions 
sweep through her veins as the little girl, day by day, devel- 
oped a beauty which would surely carry her beyond the shoals 
of spinsterhood and into a position commensurate with her 
family’s past glory. 

The child’s beauty, as the firelight played on her curls, 
struck the old gentlewoman with renewed force as a pledge 
of what it might do. A knock, loud and insistent, came from 
the direction of the kitchen. 

‘It’s that little Desmond boy with the milk, Stacey, do 
run and let him in,” said the knitter by the window. ‘“ Aunt 
Lavinia has gone for matches—she ought to be back by this 
time, but it is just like her not to be!” 

Stacey opened the kitchen door upon a sturdy youth with 
honest blue eyes, auburn hair, and freckles. She was instantly 
aware that carmine was not the color for Queen Elizabeth’s 
tresses, and wondered daringly if this boy would sit stil] while 
shé matched his hair in paint. Her embryonic talents as an 
artist evidently belonged to the Impressionist School. 
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A delay was caused by Stacey’s inability to find the milk 
tickets, and during her futile search through empty baking- 
powder cans, Jimmie Desmond stood by the range warming 
his small red hands, and forming an instant liking for Stacey. 
He was new to Mrs. Grigsby’s kitchen, this being his third 
day in what he called “ the milk business.” 

Aunt Lavinia’s return broke in upon the friendly confi- 
dences of the two. She produced the ticket from a cracked 
teacup behind the water bucket. “Ef it had bin a snake I 
guess it would a bit you-all!” she said in deep disgust, 
waiting until Jimmie had gone, before bestowing upon Stacey, 
her idol, the stick of striped candy which she had cajoled the 
storekeeper into giving as premium with the matches. 

Aunt Lavinia had been a slave on the Stacey plantation in 
Arkansas, and although she had stampeded with the rest upon 
Lincoln’s Proclamation, she had been very glad to return to 
the shelter and protection of her old home; and when her 
husband had divorced her, without process of law, taking to 
himself a younger spouse, and one fairer by several shades, she 
had settled down as household guardian for ‘Miss Annie,” 
working faithfully for a home and five dollars a month. 

Mrs. Grigsby had been heard to say, some thought boast- 
ingly, that although the Staceys might be poor, no Stacey 
woman had ever worked. Why work, indeed, when five dollars 
would procure a deputy for thirty days! 

Jimmie Desmond paused outside the gate to gaze admir- 
ingly at the Grigsby domicile; in a world where everything is 
relative, this comfortable, two-storied frame house, with the 
colonnaded portico, set in an acre of ground diversified by 
flower-beds, graveled walks, and old trees, was, by comparison 
with Jimmie’s own home, a veritable mansion of the elect. 
Jimmie lived in a shanty in Hartman’s Alley, and his mother, 
a widow, supported herself and her son by boarding the ‘‘hands”’ 
at work on the new railroad. Mrs. Desmond had drifted to 
Avondale from Arkansas on the wave of that ambition, never 
dead in the daughters of her race, to give the chance of an 
education to her boy. 

Miss Wilson’s Academy, which gathered in all the children 
of the Avenue and from the neighboring plantations, was, this 
year, a month late in opening its doors, Miss Wilson herself 
having succumbed to malaria, known locally as ‘“‘shakin’ ager,” 
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‘‘dumb ager,” and “ third-day chills.” Nobody, as a rule, paid 
any attention to malaria, but this proved a very especial kind, 
that defied quinine and swamp-root bitters, and demanded 
change of air and a diet of lemons. 

Stacey Bartlett had not expected to find Jimmie Desmond 
at the Academy, but she smiled her approval when their eyes 
met. Jimmie wore a collar, his hair was brushed, and his shoes 
polished, and these niceties of the toilet, unknown hitherto to 
Hartman’s Alley, surely marked him as being personally above 
his station. They met by accident outside the Academy gate, 
and although it was against all precedent for a boy from the 
Alley to be admitted to the company of a girl from the Aven- 
ue, Jimmie boldly took his place at Stacey’s side and walked 
with her to the parting of the ways. 

The next time that Stacey went to the kitchen to receive 
the milk, she found Jimmie with a blood-stained handkerchief 
wrapped about his hand. To her inquiries he explained that 
he had stuck a splinter into his thumb. “It ain’t nothin’!” 
he assured her with a fine show of indifference. Further ques- 
tioning developed the fact that the splinter had: not been re- 
moved; and Jimmie was ordered to the library—the presence 
of the two bookcases giving the room its name—where Stacey 
purposed to play surgeon to the ailing thumb. The operation 
was a success, but the operator screamed and turned deathly 
pale. 

“Well, you’re a funny one! What did you holler for? it 
didn’t hurt you /’’ said Jimmie, his active brain puzzling over 
the mystifying ways of girls. 

‘Oh, oh!” Stacey merely gasped in reply. 

‘‘My! what a jolly lot of books,” said Jimmie, his eyes 
fastened upon the treasures in the mahogany cases. 

Pleased and flattered, because it is human nature to take 
admiration of one’s possessions as a sort of tribute to oneself, 
Stacey opened the cases. Jimmie handled the books as if they 
were the rarest manuscripts of the Vatican, and somehow it 
came about, Stacey did not quite know how, that he departed 
with Quentin Durward under his arm, and with the promise of 
as many more of the treasures as he might desire to read. 

The books were her own, Stacey reasoned to herself, with 
disquieting thoughts of her grandmother. But when she timid- 


ly confessed her generosity in lending the book, Mrs. Grigsby 
VOL. LXXXIIIl.—24 
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regarded the act as quite natural and proper. There was 
never any accounting for the point of view of one’s elders! 

“T hope he won’t soil the books,” she said. ‘I like to see 
you kind to the poor, it is a part of the duties of a gentlewoman; 
nothing marks the breeding of a lady more surely than her at- 
titude towards the lower classes. I don’t know that I believe 
in the modern fad of giving everybody an education. This 
Desmond boy, I daresay, had better be learning to plough. 
Put a paper cover on the next book he takes,” she added in 
final caution. 

For Jimmie Quentin Durward opened the gates of a new 
world, where history, poetry, fiction, and travel gladdened his 
nights. and days. He soon fell into the habit of returning his 
book on Thursday, when he could linger for a chat with Stacey, 
for on Thursday Mrs. Grigsby, in company with the rest of the 
elect, was eating chicken salad, Maryland biscuits, and preserves, 
with relays of hot coffee, at the meetings of the Sewing Circle. 

Under the stimulus of Jimmie’s example, Stacey herself 
began to read the precious volumes, and although there was 
much in them that was lost to the intelligence of ten innocent, 
and not especially well-instructed, years, the charm and thrill 
and swing of the most splendid situations somehow went to 
her soul. Jimmie liked to talk things over with her, and with 
the inconsistency of his sex, forgot that he was three years 
older than she, and remembered only that he had read more, 
and knew more, and could do more, and was loftily superior in 
consequence. But he kept the feeling of superiority on purely 
intellectual grounds—as a human being Stacey Bartlett was the 
most beautiful, the most adorable, the most exquisite of mortals. 
Following Stacey’s lead, the other children of her set accepted 
Jimmie—with mental reservations. Of course he was not an 
equal, but then he was a very nice boy in a circle where nice 
girls preponderated. 

After a winter of Walter Scott, Jimmie came to look upon 
himself as Stacey’s knight, and to wish vaguely that Indians 
still roamed the woods, so that he could defend her with his 
blood, not enough of it to incapacitate him for further exploits, 
for he longed for a career of daring deeds rather than a 
hero’s death in the first battle. As there were neither Indians 
nor bears to come out of the nearby swamps, his chivalry took 
the form of pitchers of cream, nuts, May cherries, together with 
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a marvelous patience, for a boy, in solving her examples in 
Ray’s arithmetic, and in diagraming the puzzling sentences with 
which the grammar abounded. | 

For Jimmie, despite the privations of his earlier years, had 
made up grades and passed his first classmates with a celerity 
that ought to have made them dizzy. 

One day in late spring, when returning his book, Jimmie 
lingered timidly uncertain beyond his wont, and Jimmie was 
not given to timidity. Finally he said: ‘We are going to have 
Mass at our house in the morning, and would you think me just 
an awful beggar if I asked you to lend us the angel candle- 
sticks?’’ Stacey was queenly in granting favors, and the candle- 
sticks were Jimmie’s. Had not her grandmother said that one 
should be kind to the poor? 

As a matter of artistic verity, the candlesticks were not 
angels, one being Pallas Athene, and the other the Winged 
Victory, but gods and goddesses had not been included in the 
lad’s curriculum, and angels were old friends. The two fell 
into a dispute as to the nature of angels, Jimmie holding that 
they are girls because they wear dresses, and Stacey insisting 
that they are boys because the Bible speaks of them in the 
masculine gender. 

“What do you want with candles in the daytime?” asked 
the practical Stacey; and Jimmie, whose religious instruction 
was not extensive, since he saw a priest but four times a year, 
did not know why he wanted them, except that he had been 
told by his mother to borrow them if he could. He was not 
going to confess ignorance to this scornful little beauty, :o he 
temporized magnificently: ‘“‘I’d have to explain a lot of things 
to make you understand the reason for having candles. When 
you are older I'll tell you.” 

But Stacey was equal to him. “I don’t believe you know!” 
~ she said tauntingly. ‘‘ You were very glad to tell me about 
. the horn of Roland, and I understood that, so I reckon I could 
understand about my grandmother's candlesticks!” 

On St. Patrick’s day Jimmie wore a shamrock, and entered 
the school-room belligerently, expecting to have to fight for 
his principles, but beyond Willie Mitchell’s stout: “Catch on 
to the Paddy!” nobody, except Stacey, paid any attention to 
his decoration. As usual she desired to be informed as to its 
meaning. 
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“But who was St. Patrick?’ she said in further inquiry. 

“Why Stacey Bartlett, not to know about St. Patrick!” 

“He wasn’t an American, anyway ’’—with dignity—and 
we are not especially interested in foreigners.” 

He was the father of his country,” said Jimmie, casting 
about for an answer that would crush. ‘‘ He converted Ire- 
land with a shamrock. I’ll bet you don’t even know what a 
shamrock is!” 

It was really too hard to admit defeat to this boasting 
Irish imp. 

“Dear me, you think you are awfully smart, don’t you? 
How do you spell it?”—in a flash of inspiration, for spelling 
was not Jimmie’s strong point. 

“‘S$-h-—a—m-r—o-c-k, of course.” 

“Qh, you mean a sham-rock? You pronounced it so queerly 
I didn’t understand you at first. A sham-rock is a kind of— 


- of shell that looks like a rock,” she triumphed. 


A shout of derisive laughter met this explanation. 
“It is a leaf in three parts, like a clover-leaf. St. Patrick 


- used it to represent the Blessed Trinity.” 


Stacey was convinced, but it did not follow that she was 
therefore silenced. 

‘* America was converted with the Bible!” she said loftily. 

‘‘There’s where you’re off again! The Indians couldn’t 


. read, they were savages! Columbus brought a priest with him 


—and Columbus was a foreigner, too. And if it hadn’t been 
for him, where would you Americans be?” 

“He didn’t stay a foreigner, anyway; that’s why he was 
so anxious to discover America!” 

A year went by. On Washington’s Birthday the Academy 
showed its patriotism in a series of historical tableaux, and 


' Stacey Bartlett, as was fitting for a girl whose forebears had 


fought in the Revolution, was Martha Washington, while Wil- 
lie Mitchell enjoyed the honor of being the great George. 
When George bent over Martha’s hand, but not too low for 
fear that his wig of luxuriant white horsehair might fall off, 
Jimmie, who was merely a common soldier, felt that flesh and 


«blood could stand no more. 


‘“A pretty Washington you are! I'll be ahead of you 
some day!” he said under his breath. When the tableau was 
over he could not refrain from saying to Martha: “‘ My great- 
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grandfather's didn’t fight in the Revolution, because he wasn’t 
living here; but if he had been he’d have fought till the last 
round of powder—you can bet your sweet life on that!” 

At the next encounter of the pair, Jimmie said, as he stood 
at the bookcase trying to decide between Views A/foot and 
Oliver Twist: “Stacey, what does ‘onery’ mean?” 

Stacey was never quite sure whether Jimmie’s questions 
were for information or for triumph, but in either case she an- 
swered them valiantly. 

*** Onery ’—it means—oh, when a man sells a blind horse 
without telling—a yellow dog that snaps at a little dog and 
runs away—a darky that steals and won’t work—a woman 
who doesn’t sew buttons on her husband’s shirt—that’s being 
‘onery.’”’ She stopped her tongue just in time—it was on the 
point of saying: ‘‘ People who live in Hartman’s Alley are 
“onery.’” 

“Well, but this is some other kind of ‘ onery,’ I guess; be- 
cause I heard at the post-office that Mr. Mitchell and the 
Methodist minister are to be ‘ onery’ pall-bearers for Mr. Chase. 
I don’t expect a preacher would sell a blind horse.” 

“‘ Perhaps they are called ‘onery’ because Mr Chase had a— 
wooden 1—foot’”’—Stacey had been taught that legs were not 
ladylike. A little girl had feet and ankles, and on rare occa- 
sions, perhaps, a limb, but legs—never! 

Jimmie’s ambitions kept pace with his achievements. 

“I was born in this country, so I can be president of the 
United States,” he boasted to Stacey. 

“Lots of people who were born here never get to be 
president. You’ve got to do something great first, and then 
go about the country telling people about it, and getting them 
to vote for you.” 

“Perhaps I’ll be a liberator, like Daniel O’Connell.” 

“But there isn’t anybody to liberate.” 

At a further stage in his historic development, he insisted 
that Napoleon was a greater man than Julius Cesar, and Stacey 
declared that General Lee was greater than either. 


Jimmie did not combat this opinion, for he had learned 


just how far he dared to go with Stacey. 

“Napoleon was a dandy, but I don’t think much of these 
‘Boharnesses,’”’ he concluded. 

Spring had come again, with all its promise, its charm, its 
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subtle renewals, when Jimmie’s fancy chanced upon the Lives 
of Great Queens. In an arbor of roses he summoned up cour- 
age to say: “Stacey, I think you are grander and more beau- 
tiful than any queen who ever lived. When I’m a man, and 
have a lot of. money and a fine house, I’m going to marry 
you. You know I'd never look at any other girl but you.” 

- And Stacey, not knowing at all why she did so, blushed as 
red as the roses above her dark head. 

Wnen S:acey was thirteen years old a promise that had 
seemed too dazzling ever to become a reality was fulfilled, and 
her grandmother took her to Memphis on one of the great 
boats that:she had watched with starry eyes as they sailed up 
and down the Mississippi River. They heard “ Rigoletto,’ and 
saw Edwin. Booth as Hamlet, and drove in the park, and 
haunted the shops where flashing jewels and silver tankards 
and cut glass punch-bowls were displayed. When they re- 
turned home they brought boxes of beautiful things, for Stacey 
was to have a party! 

Whispers of this great function followed close upon the 
whispers of her epic: adventures whilst away. 

Stacey was too happy to sit quietly at school and do sums 
in square-root, but teachers were so unreasonable. 

And then suddenly the wheels to the car of her enchant- 
ment stopped short—her grandmother refused to invite Jimmie 
Desmond to the party. Pieadings and tears merely brought a 
repetition of the “ No.” 

“ But, granny, it would hurt his feelings so terribiy—he 
plays with everybody at school, and—and he is head in all his 
classes!” 

*“You cannot always choose your associates at school, but 
you can choose in your own home. It would be an insult to 
your other guests to ask a boy whose mother cooks for com- 
mon laborers.” 

‘* The girls won’t mind being insulted, because Jimmie is a 
good dancer, and there won’t be enough boys to go round.” 

“Don’t let: me hear any more of such ridiculous nonsense. 
I think you must stop associating with this Desmond boy al- 
together; you are forgetting your position as a Stacey and 
my granddaughter!” 

Uncle Cal Jones, black, rheumatic, and old, went about de- 
livering the invitations; and Stacey, in an anguish which she 
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could not show, dared not, for very shame, even look towards 
Jimmie. She was learning the inevitable lesson of her sex—to 
present a brave front to the world despite the ache in heart 
and brain—only she was learning it tragically early in the 
game called life. 

She was the queen regnant of Avondale, not to be de- 
throned until her party should be of the past, and some other 
little girl held one in prospect. 

The day before the party Jimmie, with the desperate hope 
in his heart that his invitation had been lost or forgotten, 
tucked his book under his arm as an excuse for seeing Stacey, 
and made his way to Mrs. Grigsby’s door, meaning, in some 
way compatible with self-respect, to let her know that his in- 
vitation had not been received. He was confronted by Aunt 
Lavinia, as fierce an upholder of the honor of the Staceys as 
even Mrs. Grigsby herself, and told that Miss Stacey was en- 
gaged. 

The night of the party Jimmie swore to himself that he 
would remain behind closed doors, writing his Latin exercise 
and mastering the hardest of his problems in algebra. How 
would Stacey Bartlett ever get through algebra without his 
help, when she broke down before compound fractions? He 
would show them—meaning by ‘‘ them” the Avondale world of 
fashion—who was the cleverest boy, if he was poor, in their 
old yardstick village! 

But the sight of the big carriage from the Mordant planta- 
tion filled with little Mordants, followed closely by other vehi- 
cles, all crowded with happy boys.and girls, his companions 
for the most part at the Academy, was too much for his boy- 
ish stock of philosophy. 

He made a long detour, and finally reached the corner of 
Mrs. Grigsby’s lawn the most remote from the festivities; and 
there, through the interstices of the fence, the splendors of the 
scene mocked his hungry soul. 

The party had taken the form of a lawn féte; Japanese 
lanterns were strung in lines of red flame among the trees, 
the platform erected for dancing was surrounded with rows of 
chairs filled with girls in dazzling raiment of white and pink 
and blue, with ringlets and slippered feet, the boys standing 
near in devoted attendance; and the music—had their ever 
been such music before in Avondale ?—the band, in uniforms 
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stiff with gold lace, was playing such airs that even the stars 
must want to dance together. And Jimmie could dance with 
the best! 

He crouched down and listened and watched, quite alone 
in his stony misery, for the crowds of colored urchins and the 
poor whites, who frankly accepted their fate, were bunched at 
the other side of the grounds, much nearer the festivities. 

What was it his father used to say ?—that America gave 
everybody a chance? Well, it hadn’t done much for him, but 
he would make his own chance! Abraham Lincoln was born 
in a shanty and he lived to be president of the United States. 
To be sure, Stacey did not think much of Abraham Lincoln, 
but who cared for Stacey Bartlett’s opinion, anyway ? 

The dancing ceased, and old Cal and his nephew, in white 
jackets, were passing things—Jimmie could not see what, but 
he had heard—everybody had heard—salad and ice-cream and 
three kinds of cake, and candy and lemonade and coffee with 
whipped cream. And there was a birthday cake with a gold 
ring and a thimble in it—he hoped that girl-faced Willie 
Mitchell would get the thimble. 

Then: more music, and the Virginia reel, as a culminating 
gale ot merriment, ended the party. 

And when the lights had gone out all over Avondale, and 
the stars were paling, Mrs. Grigsby, with the complacency of 
the successful hostess, lay on her big mahogany bed thinking 
sadly of long-past frolics of her own, when she fancied she 
heard a sob from Stacey’s little cot a few feet away. 

“* Stacey!” 

But no answer came. The child had no doubt eaten too 
much ice-cream, and it was not really prudent to give coffee 
at night to children. Not a suspicion visited her worldly-wise 
old brain that it was outraged affection, rather than the pangs 
of indigestion, which was disturbing the slumbers of her darling. 

The encomiums on her party would ordinarily have filled 
Stacey with delight, but they were now as the ashes of the 
Dead Sea to her lips. Jimmie avoided her, and when she 
waited at the corner where he usually turned off, he deliber- 
ately kept on to the next block. And what could she say? 
How explain what was beyond all explanation? Apology 
would but add insult to insult. If she but dared to put the 
blame on old Cal! A falsehood was unthinkable, of course, 
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but might one not tell what was just a little bit not so in 


order to save oneself from such dreadful trouble? If only: 


Jimmie could be made to believe that old Cal had not deliv- 
ered the invitation! The magnitude of the temptation held 
her in fascinated bondage; but when at last she came face to 
face with Jimmie, the habit of truthfulness held the invention 
in her dry little throat. She smiled her sweetest, however, and 
asked why Jimmie did not come for anothor book. 


He thanked her formally and said that he was too busy to 


read. 

He might come to see her, once in a while anyway, she said. 

He answered that he had too much to do to waste his time. 

‘‘I suppose there is some other girl you would rather talk 
to,” she said, for coquetry was the natural weapon of the race 
of feminine Staceys. 

“I’m not bothering my head about girls—they are a queer 
lot anyway.” 

Towards the close of the summer it came to Stacey’s ears 
that the Desmonds were going to St. Louis to live, so that 
Jimmie could go to college. The news was confirmed when 
Aunt Lavinia stalked into the library to say: ‘‘ Miss Annie, 
you-all had better look out for anudder milk boy—that Miz 
Desmond woman done sold her cows, and they’re gwine to 
Sent Louis to live next Monday.” 

A sudden resolve came to Stacey—she would make up with 
Jimmie at whatever cost! One of her ancestors had faced a 
mob to save the life of the man she loved. 

Going to the bookcase she took. /vanhoe—a rare edition it 
was, with superb illustrations, and it belonged to a set, but 
what mattered a broken set of the Waverly novels when one’s 
best friend was the stake? 

Carrying her precious volume, and hoping Jimmie would not 
think of that hateful -line, ‘Beware of the Greeks bearing gifts,” 
or something like: that, she made her way to Hartman’s Alley. 

Jimmie opened the door to her knock and asked her to 
come in, as he might have asked a stranger whom he had 
never seen before. 

She held out her hand, which he had to take. ‘“ Jimmie, I 
hear you are going away; I am so sorry!” 

The tone was soft 4nd sad and appealing, and it touched 
his Celtic heart despite its Celtic dignity. 
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‘*Oh, you’ll soon forget all about me,” he responded airily, 
but he could not help looking pleased. 

“You know 1 won’t. I’ve brought you a little keepsake,” 
she added, handing him the parcel. She hoped that he would 
open it, and judge the depths of her affection by the richness 
of the gift. The outworks were down, but the citadel was not 
yet ready to surrender. 

They chatted away, and Jimmie, who could never long refrain 
from talking about himself, told of his intention to go to college 


‘and fit himself for a good position. 


“TI know you will succeed, Jimmie; you have it in you to 
be a great man,” said loyal Stacey. This opinion coincided so 
exactly with Jimmie’s own that he felt the floodtide of his old 
liking for Stacey sweep through his wounded heart. 

She stood up. “I hope you will like /vanhoe.” 

“ Ivanhoe! Oh, Stacey, your beautiful Jvanhoe/ There's 
nothing I’d like better! There never was any other girl like 
you!” 

And his words were sweet to the ear. 

Jimmie’s parting gift to Stacey was a dish of finest Belleek, 
which had been his mother’s most prized possession. So it 
was that the sweetness of sacrifice transmuted the gift of each 
into something personal and beyond price. 

Jimmie wrote, and Stacey answered, but his second letter 
reached the fire; for Mrs. Grigsby had played Fate. And 
then a silence fell upon their divided lives. 


Avondale was in the throes of a happy expectancy. The 
Honorable James Desmond, Vice-President and General Mana- 
ger of the S. V. P. Railway, was to pass through the town in 
his special car, and Avondale was to give a public reception 
to its most distinguished son. 

William Mitchell, the mayor, rotund and slightly bald, was 
to deliver the address of welcome; and Stacey Bartlett, as she 
peeped through the Venetian blinds at the Mitchell home across 
the way, wondered, with a touch of her old mischief, if he 
were not walking up and down the parlor rehearsing its swell- 
ing periods. William's public utterances were apt to be poly- 
syllabic. 

Stacey herself was waiting with a quickening pulse for the 
first sound of the train whistle. She wore her best gown, the 
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conventional black silk of accepted spinsterhood, and she hoped 
in a tumult of other hopes that Jimmie—she could think of 
him only as Jimmie—would not notice how far out of fashion 
were the sleeves. They belonged to the balloon period, and 
the dressmaker had even added a few extra inches to their 
width, hating to waste any material. 

“‘They’ll make over so nicely,” she had thought economi- 
cally, with her scissors poised. The making-over process was 
a familiar one to the women of Avondale. 

Stacey stood before the pier glass in her grandmother’s 
bedroom, and looked long and critically at her pinched and 
faded face. She showed all of her forty-two years, and was 
honest enough to acknowledge it frankly. She had the room 
to herself now, its bigness and dinginess; her grandmother 
had long since joined the ghosts of the Staceys, and Aunt 
Lavinia had crossed the color line. A brakeman and his fam- 
ily occupied the second story of the old home, and two ancient 
maidens dwelt in the big parlor; for cotton had gone down, 
and labor and taxes had gone up, and hard days were come 
upon Stacey Bartlett. 

She wondered if Jimmie would be much changed--a man 
of forty-five was just in his prime, whilst a woman of forty- 
two was old, old, old——-with the absolute negation of all. youth. 

And what would his wife be like? Stacey knew all about 
his wife—a newspaper clipping, now yellowing in her scrap- 
book, told of the brilliant wedding of James Desmond and 
Louise Northrop, a gay young belle of Louisville; another 
clipping recorded the birth of their first child; Jimmie Junior 
must now be quite fifteen years old. 

The intervening hours were a blur to Stacey, until she 
found herself looking into the merry blue eyes of a handsome 
man in loose tweeds, and felt the firm clasp of his two hands 
folded over her slim fingers. 

“Stacey! It’s good for the eyes to see you again! Louise, 
I want you to know my boyhood’s best friend,’’ and then 
Stacey was shaking hands with a tall and very beautiful woman, 
whose clothes, even to the untrained judgment of Avondale, 
were the perfection of fit and finish. 

The velvety skin and graceful figure, the thick dark hair 
and beautiful brown eyes, not unlike Stacey’s own, were the 
attributes of a girl. And what would age have to do with 
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this woman, so hedged about with success and happiness? 
She greeted the dowdy-looking spinster with all the gracious- 
ness for which she was noted, and if her tones were perfunc- 
tory, their flute-like sweetness concealed the fact. 

The reception was a bore, of course, but if it pleased James 
it was worth the effort. 

The next scene in this day of days found Stacey seated 
at Jimmie’s right for Juncheon in his sumptuous private car; 
the table was spread with fine linen and silver, velvety roses 
were in the centre, flanked with silver baskets of hothouse 
grapes and seedless plums. 

The little Desmonds, two boys, and a girl with dimples 
and red hair, sat opposite their governess, and a ‘tall young 
man, Desmond’s private secretary, came next to Mrs. Desmond. 

Jimmie was stopped in his flow of reminiscences to read a 
telegram, and Stacey thought of the time when the weekly 
Banner was his only avenue of communication from the out- 
side world. 

Two solemn waiters served the courses of the luncheon; 
never before had she tasted such food, she did not even know 
the names of some of the dishes, but she ate them as if they 
were her daily fare. 

Jimmie Junior stared owlishly at the inflated sleeves, and 
surreptitiously nudged his small brother; but Stacey, whose 
keen eyes had seen the gesture, did not mind. She was liv- 
ing in a charmed world, where sleeves mattered less than 
motes in a sunbeam. 

The talk drifted to plans of travel. The Desmonds were 
going abroad after the holidays to escape, in the interests of 
their little daughter who had a delicate throat, the vagaries 
of an American February. 

“Louise, we must take Stacey with us to Egypt,” said 
Desmond; then turning to his guest: ‘‘ You’d enjoy Cairo 
and the Nile. Egypt would gratify your love for the antique. 
The pyramids are even older than Avondale.” The sight of 
his boyhood’s home was evidently stirring old memories. 

The children were dismissed to their staterooms, and Stacey 
was taken to the drawing-room for coffee and more conversa- 
tion. The heavy carpet, the easy chairs that invited repose 
to weary spines, the fineness of the curtains, the vividness of 
the frescoes, the table littered with magazines, the case of 
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books at one end, the whiff of Jimmie’s choice cigar, the 
flowers everywhere, all the details of this home on wheels ap- 
pealed to the instinct for luxury that was in her blood. She 
had never seen a private car before, and nothing in her read- 
ing had prepared her for this final note in the harmony of 
modern conceptions of comfort. 

And Jimmie deserved it all—she thought—his honors and 
wealth and beautiful wife and dear little children. 

Stacey sat late that night brooding over the wood fire, and 
seeing wonderful pictures of old days in the glowing coals. 
Memory, the necromancer, had wiped out thirty years, thirty 
gray, dull, long years, and joined this day of enchantment to 
the golden age when a little girl and a clever lad had looked 
out upon life together. 

Nothing about her was altered—her grandmother’s portrait 
. still wore its changeless smile; the Winged Victory still swerved 
superbly towards the matchless curves of Pallas; Lee and Jack- 
son, in the-eternal vigor of their splendid youth, still gazed at 
each other across the dingy wall; the books that had become 
her closest friends still rested in their accustomed places. 

The room was a matrix, in which her life had been caught 
and’ fixed irrevocably within the limitations of this sleepy vil- 
lage. Only the spirit was free, and in that larger freedom 
something of life’s finest essence should glorify its purpose. 
Looking backward, she realized that success and failure were 
but diverging lines of the same angle. 

How should she have known that the Goddess, Opportunity, 
was peeping over the shoulder of the red-haired lad who 
knocked at the kitchen door? | 
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MRS. WILFRID WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


BY JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


meet Y her former work, One Poor Scruple, Mrs. Wiil- 
frid Ward secured for herself a high place among 
living novelists. The wide success and high ap- 
preciation that it won proved that a religious 
novel, extolling Catholic ideals, when written 
with ability, truthfulness, and a knowledge of life, could com- 
mand the favorable attention of non-Catholics, and might be 
a very efficient exposition and winning defence of Catholic 
truth, securing attention in quarters, closed, and guarded by 
the twin sentinels of prejudice and contemptuous indifference, 
against any literature making a formal plea for Catholicism. 

In her new book, Out of Due Time, the accomplished nov- 
elist again presents a religious problem. In this instance, how- 
ever, while the question certainly does not fail to attract the 
attention of outsiders, it claims a far more acute interest from 
Catholics themselves. It is not the fault of the press if any- 
body is ignorant that, in Rome, and among Catholic authori- 
ties, executive and academic, everywhere the vital topic of the 
day is, whether or not, or how far, our traditional theology 
must be reconstructed if Catholic thought is to retain any re- 
spectability in the eyes of the intellectual world. Within the 
Church the subject has caused much diversity of opinion. On 
both sides there are extremists, or extreme tendencies. There 
are conservatives who seem still to regret that the theologians 
finally surrendered to the heliocentric theory; and there are 
advocates of progress who almost seem to believe that the 
Catholic Church, dazzled by the light of science, should ccme 
to the feet of the representatives of criticism, with the humble 
petition: Masters, what will, you that I do? This clash of 
opinions is the theme to which Mrs. Ward has given powerful 
dramatic expression in a life story of four characters, worked 
out with genuine artistic skill. The action of the piece may 
be briefly summarized. Elizabeth, or Lisa, Fairfax, a talented 
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young Englishwoman, becomes acquainted with the Count Paul 
D’Etranges and his sister Marcelle, who have come to reside 
in an English residence inherited from Paul’s English mother. 
Paul, after a notable career in French politics, while he was 
an infidel, has returned to the Church. With a thorough edu- 
cation, highly intellectual, and of a magnetic personality, he 
has resolved to devote himself to what he considers the great- 
est need of the day—to construct a bridge over the gulf which 
is said to yawn between the intellectual world and the Ark of 
Salvation. He has found an able ally in George Sutcliffe, a 
young Englishman of parts, who sympathizes with Paul’s views, 
but, with a strong streak of practical good sense, is much more 
conservative in his judgment of the methods to be pursued. As 
the action unfolds, Sutcliffe becomes affianced to Marcelle—a 
character of high spirituality, devotedly loyal, like Lisa, to tke 
the Church, and combining the purity and frankness of a child 
with all the graces of a grande dame. Lisa becomes affianced 
to Paul. Yet, in the end, Lisa, who is the narrator of the 
story, marries Sutcliffe, and in some pages of exquisite pathos, 
relates her visit to the grave of Marcelle, who dies, a volun- 
tary and accepted holocaust for her brother's soul. 


I. 


Now for the statement and solution of the apologetic prob- 
lem. The spokesman of moderation is Sutcliffe. George is “a 
Catholic, indeed, of the true English style. For, if he would 
have died with More for the Papal prerogative, he would have 
died as willingly in defence of his country against the Span- 
ish Armada.” He says: ‘ The Church cannot triumph unless 
it keeps its hold on the people. It must be scientific and 
democratic. One of the first articles of the Count’s creed is, 
death to Scholasticism, and there I’m partly with him. He is 
to bring the seminaries up-to-date in historical criticism; and 
there I say: ‘che va piano va sano’, for, after all, science is 
in its infancy. But he is the most unpractical man on the 
face of the earth, and the most amazingly self-confident. Here 
is a business that is to affect part of the inhabitants of every 
spot onthe globe. It is no mere local or even European con- 
troversy, but the handling of the intellectual life of the mighti- 
est polity the world ever saw. And to him, all he wants 
done is perfectly simple.” Paul believes the world does not 
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listen to the Church because the Church does not fulfil her 
true mission; she lives and works in the present hour, and 
does not look forward; she ignores the thinkers who, obscure 
and unpractical as they may be, are in reality preparing a pub- 
lic opinion which will take the world by surprise. He ‘‘ wanted 
those whom it concerned to understand how the usual text- 
books used by Catholics in this country were not only inade- 
quate to express the great truths of religion, but were almost 
unintelligible to those who were educated in the language of 
a new civilization.” 

The pair of friends, with the co-operation of Lisa and Mar- 
celle, and with the strong approbation of sympathizers abroad, 
start a new magazine to push their ideas in a country where, 
among Catholics, ‘‘ only half a dozen men are aware of what 
is going on in the world of thought, and where the active 
young minds, they (the authorities) expect to become the pil- 


_ lars of the Church, are demandirg answers to questions which 


the thinkers are forbidden to put now, and seek elsewhere the 
mental food which their mother has denied them.” 

Enter the Bishop. He is a zealous, intelligent, practical 
man, of solid virtue and much spiritual force. He is not strong 
on the intellectual side. He is vaguely aware that there is 
trouble in theological circles over the progress of opinions, 
but he knows Rome will attend to that business. For the 
rest, in matters of that kind he relies chiefly upon his adviser, 
Canon Markham, “a man of great reading and acute intellect, 
who had demolished, he understood triumphantly, many of the 
scientific arguments of Huxley and Darwin in open disputa- 
tion in the Town Hall of Leeds.” Canon Markham, however, 
who has mastered St. Thomas in a course of private study, 
sniffs heresy in every manifestation of disinclination to swal- 
low every opinion of the Middle Ages. His zeal for the vir- 
tue of Faith is so consuming that he takes a very narrow view 
of the obligations of Charity. For him the idea of laymen in- 
terfering in things theological is nothing but preposterous pre- 
sumption; and he gives unmistakable signs that he is but 
waiting for a chance to pounce victoriously upon the new re- 
view, its aiders and abettors. Then there is the weak-minded 
Father Colnes, a would-be intellectual, to whom a little knowl- 
edge, acquired from Paul, becomes a very dangerous thing. 
There is also another champion of conservatism—the Chevalier. 
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He is “an Irish-American, with money, who has settled in 
Rome, apparently in order to ask every bishop to dinner, 
whether he has been introduced to him or not.” The Cheva- 
lier, who knows at second-hand a good deal of Roman tattle, 
assures Canon Markham, who is very ready to be convinced, 
that Paul is a marked man, not a Catholic at all, but a masked 
infidel and freemason. ‘‘ But he is a most earnest Catholic!” 
Elizabeth protests, at a dinner table. ‘‘ He has a perfect hor- 
ror of secret societies’ -‘ He was well known to be a free- 
mason in Germany,” he chirruped on; ‘and then he is a lib- 
eral Catholic of the most pronounced type.” ‘I thought you 
said he was not a Catholic at all?” ‘‘ Well, it’s much the same 
thing,” he went on gaily. ‘‘We ought to get rid of those fel- 
lows, turn them out. Who wants them? They think them- 
selves so important; let’s just show them we can do without 
them. You’ve got too mane: of them in England. There’s 
George Sutcliffe, for instance.’ 

The review comes out, and by its third number, to he cha- 
grin of Canon Markham, has shown itself so admirable that it 
allays the suspicion of the most old fashioned. But George 
Sutcliffe has hard work to make Paul see that the great care 
shown to preserve an unimpeachably respectful tone towards 
the authorities is not a piece of unnecessary humbug. Gradu- 
ally complications arise. To the profound satisfaction of the 
Canon, Father Colnes leaves the Church, and pious ladies con- 
sole themselves for the apostasy, by shaking their heads over 
the perversity of people who would instruct theologians. Eliz- 
abeth muses: ‘‘I saw a storm gathering, and bursting on the 
devoted heads of a little group of men entirely single-minded 
and high-souled, a little knot of men who, looking out from 
the fortress, had seen that a great and powerful enemy was 
nearer than was supposed—an enemy with new weapons, with 
guns of strange power, with which they would plant their balls 
in the very heart of the fortress, ignoring the old defences of 
centuries, not troubling to attack the walls thick with theolo- 
gians. And then this little knot were misjudged and called 
traitors because they wanted to study the methods of the 
enemy. Last of all, was there any danger of those men failing 
under the double fire of friends and enemies, leaving the fort- 
ress and becoming traitors to all that was most sacred and 
most binding?” 
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II, 

The centre of interest is transferred to the Catholic Congress 
that meets in Switzerland. Here the author deftly recurs to 
the device of introducing epistoiary .correspondence, lest the 
insight shown into the burning questions of the hour might 
seem a strain upon verisimilitude if ascribed to Elizabeth. At 
the Congress Paul gave expression to the views of the liberals. 
He pleaded for more liberty of thought to scientific men; 
pointed warningly to the ghost of Galileo; asked for a more 
precise and satisfactory interpretation of the doctrine of inspi- 
ration. He crushed an opponent who, in a tedious speech, 
“labored for three-quarters of an hour to prove the obvious— 
namely, that the divine authorship of the Bible is of faith, 
and wound up with a denunciation of the pride of human rea- 
son.”’ Paul concluded with an eloquent peroration on the Holy 
See, and walked in triumph out of the convention hall, arm in 
arm with the suave, polished, diplomatic Cardinal Mattei, who 
unreservedly approved all Paul’s arguments, and deplored the 
narrowness of theologians. ‘‘Come to Rome, if they trouble 
you,” he said to Paul; ‘‘ Rome is the friend of science. Your 
beautiful comparison is true; she remains calm and serene, ris- 
ing above these discussions, permitting them and overruling 
them.” “Paul, who has no sense of humor,” wrote George 
Sutcliffe, ‘‘was simply profoundly impressed by all this; and 
I had not the heart to tell him what I thought, that the Car- 
dinal was a diplomatist, and not much of a theologian, and 
that his promises were more remarkable for their sympathetic 
quality than for good wear.” 

If Paul triumphed at the Congress, Nemesis was near. During 
a brief absence of George from the editoria! chair, Paul published 
an article of his own entitled ‘‘The Old Catholicism and the 
New,” not fundamentally different in trend from his address at 
the Congress, but divested of the prudent reservation that clothed 
his speech. It “treated existing theology with sheer contempt, 
and ignored the value of authority, even as a breakwater, as 
a witness to the older and deeper truths, a witness to the prin- 
ciple of stability.” ‘‘Scholasticism was not a stage in the de- 
velopment of that science which is necessary to protect and 
preserve Christian Revelation, but a veritable aberration of the 
human intellect.” ‘The Catholicism of the future was to be 
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formed, not by the interaction of old truths and new, but 
simply by the personal opinions of Paul and his friends, of 
those who professed, indeed, to be Catholics, but whose views 
were almost exclusively determined and fashioned by the pecu- 
liar tendencies of the present age. The Church was called 
upon to accept Paul & Co. as her leaders; and, on that con- 
dition, they would love and praise and venerate her, but on no 
other.” In short, elated with confidence, inspired by the atti- 
tude of the Cardinal, Paul was resolved to force the crisis. 
He believed, somewhat after the fashion of Lammenais, that 
reform could come from some violent interposition of Rome, 
“‘ whose knowledge and insight would have to be almost mirac- 
ulous to meet the occasion.” Then the Canon had his innings. 
A priest at the episcopal residence wrote to Sutcliffe. At 
breakfast ‘‘ Canon Markham came in holding the Catholic Inter- 
national in his hand. He was in a dark glow of holy aveng- 
ing joy. The foe was unmasked, the heretic displayed in all 
his true colors. He ate a large breakfast, as if it were a sol- 
emn duty to sustain the champion of the Lord. I could have 
laid sacrilegious hands on him! I never felt such bad pas- 
sions in my life; they almost choked me while I watched him. 
I’ve never felt like that before, because I’ve never been so 
frantically unhappy as that article has made me. It was joy 
to him.” Of course, the bishop withdrew his favor from the 
party, and informed the editors that unless they inserted a com- 
plete retraction of the article, and promised, for the future, to 
submit everything to censorship, he would forbid the issue of 
the review, and prohibit its circulation among Catholics. 

Paul refused to submit; ‘‘ Perish the Catholic International 
Review, it has done its work. It has proved that there is no 
freedom of speech for Catholics in England; and freedom of 
speech I will have, but I shall seek it not here, but in Rome. 
My friends, I make my appeal to the mother of churches. In 
that mother’s heart there is no petty local tyranny, no secta- 
rian bitterness, no wish to crush the intellect and falsify facts.” 
So Canon Markham proceeded to extract from Paul’s writings 
some propositions and send them to Rome. “ Paul, who was 
no theologian, and had, indeed, a contempt for all theology, 
did not realize that the Canon had so framed the propositions 
which were to be submitted to Rome as to make them run 
directly counter to the recognized teaching in the schools. 
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Paul elected to stand or fall on an issue technically 
distinct from what was present to his own mind—namely, on 
the tenability of certain theological propositions.” So, with 
encouragement from his well-wishers everywhere, “‘not only 
critical scholars, but theologians and prelates of influence and 
position in France and America,” Paul set out to “strike a 
blow for freedom, which should help the specialists in all coun- 
tries, and emancipate the Catholic thinkers from the thraldom 
of theological opinons. that are outworn.” 


Ill. 


After a delay in Paris, where George held a /evee of his 
followers, the party proceeded to Rome, by way of. Milan. 
“There was one new feature at Milan.’’ ‘‘ Marcelle reported 
such enthusiasm for science and for faith, such confidence in 
the new intellectual lights, such faith in Rome. But they were 
all combative against somebody, some set of hopeless bullies, 
vaguely at times called ‘those in authority,’ or ‘the theologi- 
ans,’ or ‘the piccolt monsignorini,’ who would interfere. 

For the first time I had a feminine perception of our being 
somehow complicated with political aims and objects.” 

On reaching Rome, Paul immediately sought to put him- 
self in communication with the Cardinal of sympathetic prom- 
ises. But after meeting with much evasion and shuffling, he 
finally learned that the Cardinal, on finding that Paul was com- 
ing, had slipped away from Rome; and the secretary really 
did not know whither some of the great man’s business had 
called him. After along experience of seeming shiftiness, Paul 
becomes exasperated. One of the party writes: ‘‘Three months 
to-day since we have left Venice. The delays have been end- 
less. For a fortnight after the time when Paul wrote to you 
we could not get any date fixed for the interview with the 
Assessor. Then two days before it was to come off, it was 
postponed. ‘The Assessor had gone to Naples.’ However, at 
last Paul has been able to see him, exasperated at delay, but 
still refusing to attach to it significance of a discouraging kind. 
He has just come back furious, and could hardly speak. By 
degrees we have got bit by bit of the following facts—first, 
that the Assessor did not see him at all, but only the Domini- 
can Consultor; secondly, that the Dominican strongly advised 
D'Etranges simply to go back to England as his only chance 
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of avoiding a condemnation; thirdly, that when Paul had in- 
dignantly threatened to state publicly that he had been refused 
an audience with the Cardinal, the Consultor said strongly 
that it was not refused, that he could obtain it from him at 
once; but that he thought it would be fatal to his cause, ‘and 
urged him not to ask for it.” The Count, however, persisted 
in asking for it; while George began to see that Paul’s indig- 
nation would hurry him to: reprehensible excess. 

In the interest of prospective readers, who might be de- 
terred by this bald sketch, it must be remarked, once for all, 
that in pursuing the main thread of tke action, we are ruth- 
lessly passing over delightful pages of description, and a well 
narrated account of an excruciating heart struggle between 
each of the affianced couples. Marcelle was sacrificing all for 
her brother’s soul, which she felt to be in danger, and for 
which she would do anything but sin. She watched with 
growing alarm, and rebellious, shrinking pain, the strife between 
him and the authorities. ‘They don’t care,” she cried one 
night, ‘“‘to help him. They go out to preach to the heathen, 
to make some silly beggar woman go to confession, and they 
trample on a great soul and a great heart. What do they care 
about his pain, about the spoiling of his life? And if he sub- 
mits to them, and when they have put him back into the ranks 
of little nobodies, they will say supercilious things about the 
edification he has given by his obedience.”” As she prayed to 
St. Philip Neri she felt that he would have sympathized with 
her brother. ‘It was. for the love of him that Marcelle so 
loved the Dominican church on the. Minerva. For it was here, 
whether in the church itself or in a chapel in the adjoining 
convent, that St. Philip had prayed many hours, day and night, 
that the cardinals and the theologians and, it was feared, an 
already prejudiced Pope, might not condemn Savonarola.” 

The official view of the situation was communicated to 
George by the Dominican. ‘‘ He says that Paul’s idea is quite 
impracticable; things are not ripe forit. ‘Let him come back 
in twenty years,’ he said, ‘when we old men are dead, and 
those who have grown up amid these controversies will be in 
power then. We are not ready for him now; and, mind you, 
he is not ready now. His ideas are great, some of them are 
true, but not so winnowed from what is not true that they 
can be separated as yet.’” “Yes,” commented Marcelle bit- 
terly, ‘‘let him come back in twenty years, let his life be worn 
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out, his work be hampered and despised. And then, when the 
theologians have been beaten at every point, and have become 
a laughing-stock to the thinkers, twenty years too late, he is 
to come back; and, meanwhile, our religion is to be vilified 
and’ thousands of souls to be lost! Vignt ans apres! Ah, mon 
Dieu! The puerile diplomacy, the ridiculous intriguing. I 
shall go mad, I shall.” 

At last Paul, with his friends and his sister, obtain an in- 
terview with Cardinal Mattei; but it yields nothing but suave 
and empty phrases—z mi¢i complimenti profondi. An inter- 
view with the Pope follows, equally barren of satisfactory re- 
sults for Paul. ‘The comedy in two acts is finished,” said 
Paul, as his friends walked silently by his side out of the 
piazza in front of St. Peter’s; ‘“‘it is now time for the ap- 
plause.” Then a kindly old priest came to his residence to 
counsel patience. In a long conversation, inculcating the ne- 
cessity for conservatism in progress, he enforced his advice 
by telling his own story. Forty years before he, too, had been 
an intellectual reformer. He, too, had come, in filial confi- 
dence, to Rome in appeal against local oppression. After two 
years of heart breaking neglect and delay he had been con- 
demned and disgraced. In the succeeding years he had been 
suspected by his brother priests, and pointedly snubbed by 
his bishop. But he had gone his way in silent study amid the 
seclusion of a monastery. ‘‘ And why,” he said at length to 
Paul, “‘tell a story that I have never told before? Because, 
my dear Count, I am now an unwilling consultor of the Holy 
Office. My opinions are such as they were forty years ago, 
with the exception of a few gross errors, now abandoned by 
the world at large; but time, which has rectified those errors, 
has confirmed much of what I maintained then, and maintain 
to-day. To-night there was brought to me a letter from you 
-to the Holy Office. . . . In that letter you would force 
the Holy Office to speak, and if it speaks it will be in the 
same sense as what I read in the cloisters, on Christmas Day, 
forty years ago.” 

The condemnation reached Paul as he was coming out of 
St. Peter’s. Meeting Marcelle and Elizabeth, he speaks with 
sarcastic scorn of the condemnation and of George, whom he 
believes to have shrunk from him in the face of danger. He 
begs Marcelle to choose between her brother and her friends. 
He will shake the dust of the Church from his feet. ‘ Paul, 
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if I come now, and I will come now, you must not mistake 
me, I come, but I come as I will live and die, a Catholic.” 
And they walked away out of the lives of their disconsolate 
friends—Paul to wander the world, an assailant of the Church, 
Marcelle to hide herself in an old chateau of her family, in a 
life consecrated to heroic service for the salvation of her 
brother’s soul. 

Years afterwards Mrs. Sutcliffe and her husband received 
news of Marczlle’s death; and they paid a visit to her home, 
in which they found every indication of pinching poverty. 
Marcelle had died of a fever caught while waiting on the sick 
poor. ‘‘ The poverty was our own doing,” explained a faithful 
old servant. ‘‘ Monsieur, it was this way. When Monsieur le 
Comte first went away, he told his lawyers that everything was 
to be in the hands of Mademoiselle his sister, only she was 
never to use land or money of his, in any way, for purposes 
of religion; for matters of philanthropy she was to have a free 
hand, and so, milord, everybody was well off, and well cared 
for, except—” he could not goon. ‘“ Monsieur, not one church 
has suffered, not one lamp of the sanctuary has gone out, but 
for that it needed all our money, everything we had. The 
piano went once. Only his picture was left. You see, milord, 
the estates are very big, and there are many poor chapels in 
the forests, and in them all Mass is said constantly for the 
Count.” 

Once again, twenty years after his condemnation, the Sut- 
cliffes saw Paul. Clothed in the Dominican habit, he was in 
the pulpit of Santa Maria sopra Minerva. His sermon had 
been widely announced, and there was a great throng present. 
After describing his appearance, Mrs. Sutcliffe continues ; ‘‘ What 
he said was:—Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven; Blessed—’ and the text recites the Eight 
Beatitudes. ‘‘ For the rest it was very simple, very short. The 
sermon was the picture of a soul—it was the story of Marcelle; 
it was the story of one, by nature pure, by grace made meek; 
of one by nature merciful, by grace made poor in spirit; finally 
of one who, having mourned, was now comforted; who, having 
hungered after justice, now had her fill; who, having suffered 
unkindness and injustice for Christ’s sake from her nearest and 
dearest, now rejoiced in the very great reward of heaven. I 
read the secret, and, putting my hand on George’s, I knew that 
he too had read it.” 
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The book closes with a statement of Paul addressed to any 
friends, or once fellow-workers who had not forgotten him, or 
any brothers of the Christian faith who, having known a little 
of his story, had given him the gift of their prayers. The 
gist of the paper is that in the beginning of his activity he 
had looked upon the Church as a great spiritual force, indeed, 
but as a force merely of the intellect, in the region of truth, 
not in the region of life. Inthe propagation of his ideas, love 
of power and sympathy, and the instincts of a leader gradually 
developed a human self-love, which caused him to resent his 
condemnation. He had come to the Bride of Christ to be her 
professor in philosophy and criticism. The Church had not re- 
jected him, but he had rejected the Church; and in losing his 
grasp on her, he lost his Christianity, even his belief in a per- 
sonal God. But during the long years of his self-inflicted exile, 
divine patience waited on his pride for the love of the humility 
of a soul that loved him. He had learned of her sacrifices, 
and, gradually, grace had won its way to his soul. Towards the 
end he gives a well-known extract from Newman, ending with 
the words: “ Authority may be supported by a violent ultra 
party (Markham et hoc genus omne) which exalts opinions into 
dogmas, and has it principally at heart to destroy every school 
of thought but its own” (Afologia. P. 259). And he con- 
cludes: ‘‘One word more about myself—I have been asked 
why I chose the Dominicans. I was attracted to them by the 
history of Lacordaire. It seemed to me that Lammenais and 
Lacordaire were typical, the one of my past, the other of 
what I fain would make my future, however faintly, resemble.” 

The didactic drift of Mrs. Ward is so well marked that to 
append any exegesis would be an impertinence to the reader. 
And now, as one is about to assign to this doubly fascinating 
volume a permanent place on the book shelf, embarrassment 
arises. Shall we place it in the compartment, by no means full, 
marked Recent Novels of Merit; or in the other, in which also 
there is little crowding, containing the useful apologetic litera- 
ture of the day? On reflection, we think its proper place is 
in the latter, where it will be in no uncongenial company, under 
the shadow of Problems and Persons, and midway between Faith 
of the Millions and Der Katholicismus in Zwansigste Jarhundert. 
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The arrogant materialism, or, if it 
LIFE AND MATTER. prefers to hide itself under a less 
By Sir Oliver Lodge. honest name, monism, which, dur- 
ing the past century, heralded 
itself as the accredited prophet of science to announce the pass- 
ing of theism, never spoke with greater arrogance, or in a more 
decisive tone of scornful dogmatism than it assumes in Pro- 
fessor Haeckel’s Das Welt Rathsel. The preposterous extrava- 
gance of the German biologist’s pretension to set forth, in the 
name of science, his theory of the universe has been exposed 
by many writers, notably by Father John Gerard, S.J. Yet it 
was much to be desired that some scientist should meet Haeckel 
on purely scientific grounds, and show the gratuitous and un- 
scientific character of Haeckel’s pretensions to formulate a com- 
plete atheistic scheme of ‘the whole range of existence, from 
the foundations of physics to the comparison of religions, from 
the facts of anatomy to the freedom of the will, from the vital- 
ity of the cells to the attributes of God.” This useful piece 
of work was done cleanly, neatly, and effectively in two or 
three articles which appeared, last year, in the Hibbert Journal, 
by Sir Oliver Lodge. These papers, with some supplement and 
amplification, form a volume® that, besides fulfilling its imme- 
diate object, will serve as complete reply to Mr. Mallock, and 
a host of less distinguished thinkers,.or writers, who, in a va- 
riety of tones, ranging from deep distress to exultant jubila- 
tion, declare that science has undermined the three columns of 
theism—belief in God, freedom, and immortality. 

The distinguished physicist shows that Haeckel’s funda- 
mental positions are made up of confident negations and super- 
cilious denials outside the range of legitimate science; of un- 
warrantable deductions from scientific principles strained be- 
yond their sphere; and that the whole theory is a piece of 
dogmatism woven from a fallacious synthesis of partial views 
and fragmentary inductions. He first attacks Haeckel’s physical 
doctrine, or ‘‘ Law of Substance,” which bears all the weight 


of the biologist's structure. He shows that in this “law” 
Haeckel jumbles two different scientific concepts, the perma- 
* Life and Matter, By Sir Oliver Lodge. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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nence of matter, and the conservation of energy; that the 
latter principle, contrary to Haeckel’s assertion, is not axiomatic; 
and that it offers no grounds for the answers which Haeckel 
gives to questions that are, at present, insoluble to science. 
He then proceeds to demolish Haeckel’s attempt to reduce 
life and mind to a form of mere material energy; afterwards, 
in what is the most valuable part of his work, Professor Lodge 
demonstrates that the principle of the conservation of energy, 
leaves absolutely untouched the questions of free will and di- 
vine direction of the universe. So, the philosopher whom his 
English translator, Mr. McCabbe, who is not a scientist, rever- 
ently recommended as having “a unique claim to pronounce 
with authority, from the scientific side, on what is known as 
the conflict between religion and science, is exhibited, in these 
pages, by a scientist of the first rank, as a misleading, illog- 
ical speculator, offering to the unwary as truth a mixture of 
mutilated science and unsound metaphysics; ‘‘ He is, as it were, 
a surviving voice, from the middle of the nineteenth century ; 
he represents, in clear and eloquent fashion, opinions that were 
prevalent among many leaders of thought—opinions which 
they themselves, in many cases, and their successors still more, 
lived to outgrow; so that by this time Professor Haeckel’s 
voice is as the voice of one crying in the wilderness, not as 
the pioneer or vanguard of an advancing army, but as the de- 
spairing shout of a standard bearer, still bold and unflinching, 
but abandoned by the retreating ranks of his comrades as they 
march to new orders in a fresh and more idealistic direction.” 

Passing from Haeckel, Professor Lodge becomes construc- 
tive; at least so far as to put forth, tentatively, some consider- 
ations on the nature of life, to which, in all its forms, he is 
willing to grant a transcendent existence, that renders it inde- 
pendent of its casual association with matter. Of life he writes: 
“If it exists, if it is not mere illusion, it appears to me to be 
something whose full significance lies in another scheme of 
things, but which touches and interacts with this material uni- 
verse in a certain way, building its particles into notable con- 
figurations for a time—without confounding any physical laws; 
and then evaporating whence it came.” This language certainly, 
as Sir Oliver Lodge himself admits, is vague and figurative. 
It is sufficiently clear, however, to manifest the completeness 
of the distinguished scientist’s protest against the narrow dog- 
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matism which, in the pages of Haeckel, masquerades as scien- 
tific thought, and has passed current as such among large num- 
bers, here and in England, whose professed reverence for scien- 
tific knowledge illustrates the adage, omne ignotum pro mag- 
ni fico. 


Against two claims advanced, in 
MIRACLES. the name of science, by such writ- 
By Gaston Sortais. ers as MM. Gabriel Seailles, E. 
Goblot, Ferd, Buisson, and Ch. 
Recher, M. Sortais, whose pen has produced many valuable pieces 
of popular apologetics, writes the present volume.* Though their 
good sense prevents them from indulginy in the extravagant dog- 
matism of Professor Haeckel, these writers do not hesitate to as- 
sume that belief in a personal God, and in the existence of mir- 
aculous intervention with the laws of the universe, cannot survive 
in the atmosphere created by modern science. M. Sortais ex- 
poses, briefly and logically, the gratuitous character of this as- 
sumption. The gist of his treatment is sufficiently indicated 
by the titles of his chapters: ‘“‘ La Providence devant la science 
moderne”; ‘‘Le miracle devant la science moderne”; ‘‘ Le 
miracle devant la conscience moderne”; ‘‘ La constitution du 
miracle’”’; ‘‘Les miracles de Lourdes”; “ Un dilemme; Géné- 
ration spontanée ou miracle’’; ‘‘Limites de la science.” The 
author is especially happy in his treatment of the miracles of 
Lourdes, emphasizing the case of Pierre de Rudder, whose 
cure was of a kind for which even the most sceptical mind can 
find no plausible explanation in any of the theories devised by 
freethinkers to account for many other miraculous manifesta- 
tions that took place at Lourdes. The chapter on the origin 
of life on the earth, might have been omitted without any loss 
to M. Sortais’ excellent apologetic. Granting that life origi 
nated by a special act of creation, such intervention is on a 
different footing from that which takes place in the case of all 
those facts which usually are understood by the term miracle. 
Besides, as Sir Oliver Lodge's book testifies, there are scientists 
who, while they repudiate the theory that life originated from 
the forces of matter, would reject M. Sortais’ dilemma—sponta- 
neous generation or a miracle—as incomplete and, therefore, 
inconclusive. 


*La Providence et le Miracle devant la Science Moderne. Par Gaston Sortais. Paris: 
Beauchesne et Cie. Pp. 190. 2/7. 50 
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This charming little book,* pur- 
LETTERS TO A RITUALIST. porting to be a series of letters 
By Best. written in a tender, familiar style 
by an English Catholic in Rome 
to a ritualistic friend at home, who is in need of light and en- 
couragement, though almost entirely free from the controversial 
tone, is none the less likely to prove an efficacious help to a 
certain class of inquirers. It appeals more to the heart than 
to the head; and /e cwur a ses raisons que la raison ne con- 
nait pas. It reveals to the stranger the aspect of the Church 
seen from within, and the peace of those who have sought and 
found the Messias. The author strengthens his plea with many 
an appeal to English sentiment, by recalling memories of the 
time when his country bore the glorious title of Our Lady’s 
Dowry. . Where the erudite historian or the skillful dialectician 
may have failed, these glowing pages of a devout writer 
might easily prove themselves an instrument of grace. Bossuet 
expressed a general truth in the guise:of a particular instance 
when he said: “If you desire heretics to be refuted, bring 
them to me; if you want to convert them, send them to St. 
Francis de Sales.” 


Though this volume has the ap- 
HISTORICAL PAPERS. pearance of a book, and, in fact, 

is a book as far as the labor of 

printer and binder could constitute it one, the author disclaims 
that designation for it. In the course of his serious historical 
investigations, especially among the Reports of the Royal Com- 
mission, he came across a great number of odds and ends, too 
trifling and insignificant for the notice of the serious historian, 
yet not without interest to the curiosity seeker. He now pub- 
lishes, with such witty or humorous comment as we should ex- 
pect from the biographer of ‘‘ The Prig,” a large number of 
them, under such headings as: ‘‘ Births”; ‘“ Boys”; “ Sons”; 
“Marriages”; “Courts”; “Foods”; ‘“‘ Drinks”; ‘‘ Remedies” ; 
“Dancing”; ‘Hunting, Racing, Shooting, Fishing, Cockfight- 
ing’’; “ Military”; “Naval”; ‘Clerical’; “ Literary’; ‘‘ Elec- 


* Letters from the Beloved City to S. B. from Philip. By Rev. Kenelm Digby Best. Reissue. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

t Prying Among Private Papers: Chiefly of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By 
the Author of A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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tions’’; “Funerals”; ‘‘Ireland.’”’ Novelists in search of local 
color for fiction, concerned with English life in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, would find this volume full of sug- 
gestion. 


This handsome, portly volume* is 
MARY OF MODENA. not unworthy of the noble woman 
By Martin Haile. whose fair name was, during her 
life, for political ends, so foully 
aspersed, yet whom a tardy justice now recognizes to have been 
one of the most fascinating, virtuous, and high. minded of royal 
women. The author of this biography has made good use of 
the wealth of materials which in recent years have become 
available for his purpose. His volume consists mainly of ori- 
ginal letters, the greater number written to or by Mary her- 
self. They cover her whole life, from the time when, a girl of 
seventeen, averse to marriage, intensely religious, she, almost 
against her will, at the instance of the Pope of the time, mar- 
ried. a Protestant prince, over forty, a widower whose conjugal 
infidelities to his first wife had been notorious. Many of the 
letters are taken from the great work of the Marchesa Cam- 
pagna di Cavelli, Derniers Stuarts a St. Germain en-Laye, who 
ransacked almost all the archives of Europe for whatever they 
contained in Latin, English, French, or German, bearing on the 
Stuart family. The narrative even of the most gifted of his- 
torians is dry, pale, and ineffectual compared to the correspond- 
ence of the persons who were the actors of the scene. As we 
read their letters we see things from the inside; we touch the 
mainsprings of action; and history, from being a dead book, 
becomes a living drama enacted before our eyes. Mr. Haile 
satisfies the most insatiable appetite for details, without failing 
to give due prominence to the main currents of events; and 
while confining himself principally to the aspects of affairs as 
they related to the fortunes of the queen, he presents a fairly 
complete account of the story of Jamies II., and of his son, till 
the mother’s death. He has neglected nothing requisite to 
place in high relief the womanly virtues and high-spirited 
courage of his queenly heroine. 


* Queen Mary of Modena: Her Life and Letters By Martin Haile. With Photogravure 
Illustrations. New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 
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The seven years which have 
SAVONAROLA. elapsed since its first publication, 
By Herbert Lucas, S.J. have solidly established the repu- 
tation of the Savonarola* of Fa- 
ther Lucas. It has stood the fire of criticism well; and the 
author has had. no reason to make any substantial changes in 
this new edition. He has, however, recast the last page or two 
which relate to questions arising out of the veneration paid to 
the Florentine reformer by St. Philip Neri, St. Catherine de 
Ricci, and St. Francis of Paula. The life of Savonarola is a 
subject which it is not easy to approach with that entire free- 
dom from bias and prejudice which is indispensable to good 
historical work. - The Catholic student finds himself in presence 
of a conflict between forces that ought ever to act in har- 
mony; a conflict in which divine authority was represented 
by a man of infamous character; while his opponent was a 
lofty, heroic soul, aflame with zeal for the house of God, de- 
nouncing, with the dark wrath of a prophet, the misdeeds 
of priest and people, till, hurried on, seemingly by the irre- 
sistable current of events, he proceeded to measures that 
laid him open to thé charge of striking at the Temple itself. 
This grave error put his enemies in the right and himself in 
the wrong. Then came the tragic end, under circumstances so 
complicated and equivocal that prepossessions alone will, too 
often, determine a man in his judgment whether the fagots 
were the diabolical instruments of triumphant. iniquity and 
personal hate, or the condign punishment of an impenitent 
rebel against divinely constituted authority. 

On whatever side the reader may be ranged, he must admit 
that Father Lucas, together with a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, and fine critical skill, has brought to his task an im- 
partial temper, and tries to treat all parties and interests with 
even-handed justice. 

Needless to say, he is free from that myopic form of con- 
servatism which holds that the interests of the Church, nowa- 
days, demand that the Catholic historian should piously white- 
wash every sepulchre of scandle that lies along his path. He 
calls a spade a spade, and the Borgian pope “the ever infa- 
mous Alexander VI.” Yet he is careful to underline, through- 


* Fra Girolamo Savonarola: A Biographtwal Study based on Contemporary Documents. By 
Herbert Lucas, of the Society of Jesus. Second edition. Revised. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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out his study, a double lesson, precious for our time: First, no 
failings, however deplorable, of persons in power can constitute 
a valid argument against the principle of authority ; and, sec- 
ondly, the reformer, however single-minded, who allows his in- 
dignation against abuses to hurry him into rebellion is not of 
the race of those from whom comes’ the salvation of Israel. 
Savonarola, Father Lucas holds, erred grievously in calling for 
the deposition of Alexander. It is true that his election to the 
papacy was shockingly simoniacal; and his subsequent conduct 
was such as to secure for him a pre-eminence even amid the 
orgy of profligacy which reigned in Rome and in all Italy 
during his day. None the less, however, was he the true, law- 
ful successor. of Peter, holding the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. It was only in 1505, that Julius II., by the Bull Cum 
tam divino, settled that, for the time to come, a simoniacal 
election to the papacy should be regarded as ipso facto invalid, 
and incapable of revalidation by mere course of time or sub- 
sequent recognition—a Bull which, as Father Lucas observes, 
had its origin in the sad memory of the election of Alexander. 
By appealing from Alexander to a general council, Savonarola 
disobeyed the Bull LZxecradilis; and was guilty of at least 
constructive schism. The terrible evils which had resulted from 
the previous schism were fresh enough in men’s memory to 
convince them that it was better to tolerate Alexander than 
to run the risk of another division by attempting to depose 
him. Hence, argues Father Lucas, when Savonarola was put 
on trial, his guilt was abundantly proved, and the papal commis- 
sioners could hardly have declined to condemn him to the 
penalty provided for heresy and schism. 

Though he gives judgment against Savonarola on the main 
issue, Father Lucas eloquently acknowledges the noble character 
and the great services of the reformer. He approves George 
Eliot’s assertion that the very moment of Savonarola’s death 
was a great moral victory for him. He adds that the Church 
and the world owe Savonarola a great debt of gratitude for 
having sounded his “‘long-drawn and wailing blast of a fearless 
challenge against all the powers of wickedness.’”’ He admires 
Savonarola’s wonderful gift of prayer, his keen insight into the 
condition of the Church and of society, his marvelous influence 
over men, “ wielded, on the whole, for the noblest of ends’’; 
he calls him “a truly great and good man.” ‘‘ Yet”—the pas- 
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sage is a summary of the whole exposition and estimate of the 
case as given by our author—“ the story of his life reminds us 
that even exalted gitts and noble qualities such as these may 
yet be unavailing to save a man from being misled by a sub- 
tle temptation into an acknowledged self-esteem, which may 
end by sapping the very'roots of obedience, by luring him on- 
wards till at last he makes private judgment—in matters of 
conduct, if not of doctrine—the court of final appeal. And when 
this point has been reached, only two issues are possible if the 
conflict has become acute: spiritual ruin, or temporal disaster. 
It was, perhaps, well for Fra Girolamo that temporal disaster 
overtook him, and that his baptism of fire came.to him in time. 
The life story of Girolamo Savonarola is, in fact, in the truest 
and fullest sense, a tragedy. For the very essence of tragedy 
lies in this that, under stress of critical circumstances, some 
flaw in a noble character leads by steps, slow perhaps, but sure, 
to a final catastrophe, and that in and through the catastrophe 
itself that which was imperfect or faulty is, as it were, purged 
out, while that which was noble survives in the mind and 
memory of men, and does its work more effectively than it 
would have done had there been no catastrophe to arouse and 
waken sympathy.” 

The author takes notice of some criticisms of the late Fa- 
ther O'Neill, and of others that appeared in the Irish Rosary, 
on his first edition. The copious bibliography is enlarged. For 
outsiders repelled, and for Catholics perplexed, by the spectacle 
of historical scandals in the Church, for the impatient who 
clamor for a violent, instantaneous correction of abuses, and 
sweeping away. of methods that have survived their usefulness, 
or ideas that have been outgrown, Father Lucas has provided 
a valuable study. 


This volume* covers forty fateful 

POLITICAL HISTORY OF years of English history, from the 
ENGLAND. accession of George III. till the 
resignation of Pitt in 1801. .It is 

the work of an industrious, conscientious,: erudite compiler, 
rather than of an original historian. To him no name is too 
obscure, no incident too trifling for notice. His firm grip on 
the main lines, and a fine sense of proportion, enable the au- 


* The Political History of England. Vol. X. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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thor to pursue a lucid relation amid an accumulation of details 
that might easily have become chaotic. The estimates offered 
of particular events and crises indicate a controlling desire to 
be fair-minded and impersonal. They usually help the reader 
to keep his eye upon the general trend of political develop- 
ment. There is, however, no masterly display of the philoso- 
phic power, that marks the great historians, to measure and 
define the steady direction of the onward flow of the tide under 
the changing and often contrary currents of the surface. Ameri- 
can readers, who are accustomed to take their history from na- 
tives, will find instruction in noting the effect of a change of 
standpoint. They will receive notice of that change on find- 
ing that they are invited to listen to the history, not of the 
war of independence, but of the colonial rebellion. And, as 
they follow the expositor, they will be asked to consider, not 
why Washington triumphed, but why Burgoyne and Howe 
failed. But they will have no grounds for imputing misrepre- 
sentation to him; and they will easily. pardon his sympathies, 
and even his fling at ‘‘the crude assertions of the Declaration 
of Independence, issued by a body largely composed of slave- 
owners, that all men are created equal, with an inalienable 
right to liberty.” The author has a very kindly feeling to- 
wards George III., and would certainly have been a very cor- 
dial supporter of royal and parental authority during the 
struggle between the king and his graceless heir. 

In his account of the American struggle, and in the Whig 
and Tory conflicts, Mr. Hunt manifests his confidence in John 
Fiske and Sir George Trevelyan. He has followed Lecky still 
more faithfully. On one point, however, he differs from the 
Irish historian. A resolute though not effusive admirer of Pitt, 
he endeavors to exculpate. him for his failure to keep his 
promise made, before the Union, relative to Catholic emanci- 
pation. He believes that, in the face of the king’s obstinate 
religious prejudices, Pitt was. exonerated from the pledge he 
had given to the Catholic bishops who helped to carry the 
Act of Union; and that, by resigning, he did all that lay in 
his power towards insisting on his policy. The author is at 
his best in Chapter XIII., where he recalls John Richard 
Greene, by a rapid, sketchy, yet accurate survey of the social 
and economic progress of the period. That there is not a simi- 

VOL. LXXXIII.—26 
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lar chapter on religious and ethical development reflects ‘signifi- 
cantly, either on the manner in which the historian has dis- 
charged his task, or on John Bull’s pretension to be the most 
moral and religious personage in Europe. 


To a fairly well-informed clergy- 

SIR JOHN GILBERT. man, with an Irish name, who 

By Rosa Mulholland. could, at a moment’s notice, pro- 
duce a creditable synopsis of Irish 
political history for the past half-century, a friend, picking up 
this volume,* said: “Here is a Life of Sir John Gilbert, by 
his wife.’’ ‘‘Oh,” was the reply, ‘‘that is the Pinafore fellow, 
who married the Irish novelist, Rosa Mulholland.” ‘‘The man 
who married Rosa Mulholland, sister of ILady Russell of Kil- 
lowen, indeed; but not ‘the Pinafore fellow.’ Instead, one 
of the foremost literary Irishmen of his generation, who has 
done more than any other man of our day for Irish history, 
and who helped to start the present Gaelic revival.” ‘“ Never 
heard of him before,” was the blank response. 

Thousands of persons in America, interested in Irish af- 
fairs, might make the same confession. Yet, for a long life- 
time, Sir John Gilbert devoted, with unflagging zeal, uncom- 
mon talents to Irish history and archzology, with the patriotic 
purpose of clearing his country of much calumny and misrep- 
resentation. The purpose which animated him is expressed in 
a remark he once made regarding the apathy of Irishmen con- 
cerning their history—an apathy that is passing away. “One 
day to come,” he said, “they will wake up and look round 
for the authentic facts of their history, and I will work while I 
live to provide for that day.” 

Unknown to the political arena, he was a thorough patriot, 
who performed a signal service for his country. After finish- 
ing one of his chief works, the History of the Irish Confedera- 
tion, he could say with truth: “They will never be able to 
blacken the period again.” The character of his work, history 
and archzology, pursued in scientific fashion, while it gave him 
high rank among scholars, did not popularize his name. Even 
when he had established a brilliant reputation, a ludicrously 


* Life of Sir John Gilbert, LL.D., F.S.A.; Trish historian and archivist, Vice-President 
of the Royal Irish Academy, Secretary of the Public Record Office of Ireland. By his wife, 
Rosa Mulholland Gilbert. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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false impression concerning him prevailed in circles of his 
countrymen that ought to have been better informed. A pas- 
sage from the biography will illustrate: “ About this time (in 
the seventies) he began to find his position in his work some- 
what anomalous. His name, his outward surroundings and as- 
sociations, placed him in unreal lights from the different points 
of view of various critics or mere careless observers. While 
facing the fire of the enemy on one side, he was looked on 
coldly from a distance by many on the other. A letter re- 
mains, written to him by a priest, his friend, relating, with 
humor, a recent conversation with a Catholic dignitary whom 
he had met on the street, and greeted with ‘Have you seen 
Gilbert’s latest book?’ 5 Read Gilbert?’ cried the Catholic 
dignitary, ‘I would not read a word the fellow writes. He is 
a Protestant and a bigoted Trinity College man.’”’ 

Lady Gilbert has discharged her task with excellent taste. 
Copious correspondence, embracing letters from scholars, his- 
torians, archeologists, Irish Franciscans in Rome and in Portu- 
gal, noblemen, and public officials, enliven the narrative, and, 
incidentally, bear witness to the conscientious, painstaking 
methods of the historian, and the reputation for erudition and 
accuracy which these methods gained for him. The curtain 
that screens the sanctities of domestic life is drawn aside just 
enough to give us a glimpse of a fine, noble, sunny gentleman, 
an earnest Catholic, of high culture and simple tastes, ambi- 
tious only of a competence sufficient to guarantee him the op- 
portunity to prosecute his work of study and composition, 
which he loved, not for the fame that it brought him, but for 
itself. 


Amid the almost universal wail, 

THE CHURCH IN FRANCE. so bewildering to American ears, 
By Le Narfou. that goes up from France because 

the shackles which bound the 

Church to the State are broken, and the clergy, henceforth, 
must depend for their support upon their flocks, as in the days 
of the Apostles, here comes one clear call more in harmony 
with the traditions of French courage and generosity. The 
author of Vers «’Eglise Libre,* whose history of the last con- 


* Vers I’ Eglise Libre. Par Julien de Narfou. Paris: Nourrey. 
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clave attracted wide notice, is well known in the higher ranks 
of journalism. With a wide circle of acquaintances and friends 
among public men, lay and ecclesiastical, in both France and 
Italy, together with an intimate knowledge of the historic side 
of his subject, his discussion of affairs is piquant, vital, and 
searching. It may be that he presumes too much when, as a 
good citizen and a staunch Catholic, he claims the right, though 
a layman, to express his opinion on the present crisis between 
Church and State. Even so, in the present perplexing condi- 
tion of affairs, no honest, intelligent views can be without value 
to those weighted with the tremendous responsibility of steer- 
ing the French Church through the perilous straits in which 
she is now tossing. 

Writing before the final rupture, M. Narfou said that the 
Concordat was dead: ‘‘ Jam fetet. It deserves few tears or 
regrets, or posthumous honors. From its tomb, let people 
say, or wish, or do what they may, the liberty of the Church 
will spring.” In a brief, incisive fashion he reviews the rela- 
tion of the Church and the State in France, from the days of 
Francis I. up to the Revolution; and he shows that even in 
the halcyon days of the ancien régime the Church paid dearly 
for protection. The power accorded to Cesar in the things 
that are God’s gave rise to Gallicanism. It created an episco- 
pate so completely enthralled to the throne that—M. Narfou 
borrows the words from. an address of the French bishops to 
Louis XIV.—* it lived with its knees bent and its eyes turned 
towards that source from which flow all grace and favor.” 

The origin of the Concordat, the negotiations through 
which it was ‘born, are reviewed in detail, and the scope of its 
articles defined. It was, contends M. Narfou, a strictly bi- 
lateral contract. It conferred on the government a joint right 
with the Pope in the appointment of bishops. If the two 
powers shared the right to appoint, one dlone, in defiance of 
the other, could not cancel such appointment. Hence it bound 
the Pope not to withdraw the spiritual powers of a bishop 
without the consent of the government, even though the in- 
terest of souls demanded such a proceeding. This was absurd, 
and essentially unjust, M. Narfou argues, but it was the Con- 
cordat. 

The most pernicious practical results of the scheme, he 
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contends, enforcing his views with ample confirmation from the 
days of the Second Empire and afterwards, was that political 
influences made themselves too much felt in spiritual affairs. 
The dependence of the bishops obliged them, too often, in the 
government of their dioceses, to keep a respectful eye on gov- 
ernment officials, and on men of weight in politics, when they 
should have had a single eye to the welfare of souls. The 
zeal of the petit clergé, in turn, suffered contraction and dim- 
inution of force from the same causes. If a curé undertook 
any work, outside of his sacristy, for the welfare of his peo- 
ple, a word from some jealous, suspicious official or politician, 
to Monseigneur, was enough to have the curé removed, and all 
avenues of promotion closed to him. 

The book concludes with a ringing chapter that prophesies 
for the Church, at length free with the freedom of the Gos- 
pel, a stronger and more prolific life. M. Narfou indignantly 
repels, as an insult to Catholicism, the notion that it cannot 
stand on its own legs, and must lean for protection on the 
State: ‘‘ The strange conception of a Church which affirms as 
a double dogma the divinity of its origin and the immortality 
of its destiny, and yet cannot flourish without State protec- 
tion—this is a self-contradictory conception that was entirely 
unknown to Christ, to the Apostles, and to the first Christian 
communities.” The new era, if M. Narfou’s torecast shal] be 
happily verified, will see a higher standard of education in the 
seminaries, a waning of some tendencies to exaggerated exter- 
nalism in certain pious practices, an extinction of temptation 
to aspirants to the priesthood to embrace and prosecute the 
clerical career from motives of unworthy personal ambition. 
The clergy will be freer to go to the people, and the masses, 
the poor and the humble folk, will no longer have any excuse 
for suspecting their spiritual fathers of being unduly subservi- 
ent to mammon or aristocracy. One could wish that M. Nar- 
fou had somewhat chastened the vigor of the language in 
which he expresses his convictions; and some will question 
the propriety of leveling imputations of simony against exalted 
personages, still living and clothed with responsibility, like Mgr. 
Lorenzelli; .especially when, on M. Narfou’s own showing, the 
highest authority has adjudicated on the case. 
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The writer who gave novel readers 

_ YOLANDA. ' a treat in Dorothy Vernon, with its 
By Charles Major. picture of a high spirited English 
girl, has gone much further afield 


for his subject* on this occasion. But Calum non animam 


mutavit. The daughter of Charles the Bold bears a much 
closer family resemblance to Dorothy than one would expect 
in a princess of the fifteenth century. And he asks us to 
treat historical probability very lightly, when he tells us how 
the heir of the Hapsburgs, after setting out incognito for the 
Burgundian court to see the heiress of the redoubtable duke, 
actually falls in with that sprightly young lady, who, far from 
home, is masquerading as the niece of a traveling merchant. 
But we must treat Mr. Major with as much consideration as we 
show to surly old Euclid, and, let it be granted, etc. Then, 
provided one is not so fastidious as to expect the local flavor 
of the Middle Ages, to which Sir Walter Scott treats. us in 
Quentin Durward, we may enjoy a very entertaining story in 
this book; Mr. Major, wisely declining to rival Sir Walter by 
painting Louis of France, whom he leaves in the background, 
has tried his hand, not unsuccessfully, on Louis’ antagonist, 
Charles. Nor has he yielded to the temptation of describing 
the bloody days of Morat and Nancy. The book is above 
the average of present-day romantic fiction, and will be en- 
joyed by those who love to read of the days when knight. 
hood was in flower. By the way, it would not demand much 
historical study to prevent Mr. Major from fancying that the 
Knights of St. John were half priests, and ‘could, upon occa- 
sion, hear confession and administer the sacrament.” Blunders 
like this are disgraceful. 


The June number of Zhe Lampt will be devoted entirely 
to St. Peter and the Holy See. ‘St. Peter in the Gospels’’; 
“The Popes and the Prominence of St. Peter”; ‘ The See of 
Canterbury and St. Peter’s See”; are among the subjects to 
be discussed. 


* Yolanda, Maid of Burgundy. By Charles Major. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
t The Lamp. Published monthly at Garrison, N. Y. Five cents the copy. Yearly, 50 
cents, 
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The International Catholic Truth Society makes its appeal 
to our readers to remail each week or month, after reading, 
their Catholic newspapers and magazines to poor Catholics and 
well-disposed non-Catholics all over the United States, but 
particularly in the West and South. This way of spreading 
Catholic truth, and keeping alive the Faith among isolated 
Catholics, means the salvation of hundreds of souls, while its 
cost in thought, time, and money is but trifling and within 
the power of the humblest as well as the richest and most 
learned. 

Any one desirous of letting others read THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD will be supplied with an address for remailing by com- 
municating with Remailing Department, International Catholic 
Truth Society, Arbuckle Building, 373 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


. NOTE. 


We regret the non-appearance in this number of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, of the advertised article by Reginald Bal- 
four. The subject which was to be discussed by Mr. Balfour 
will be treated in a subsequent number of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD.—EDITOR. 
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Current. Events. 


The long expected, and fora time 

Russia. almost despaired of, parliamentary 

era has opened for Russia. With 

great pomp and ceremony the sittings of the Duma have begun, 

the speech from the Throne has been delivered, and at the 
present time the members are discussing their reply. 

It was not granted to Count Witte and his Cabinet to be 
the representatives of the monarch in the new Assembly. Like 
Moses, the Count having led the people to the borders of the 
chosen land, was not allowed to bring them into it. Whether 
he resigned of his own accord, or whether he was dismissed 
against his will, is not certain. Although he has made many 
grave mistakes, and although the strange proposal, said to 
have been laid by him before the Tsar just before the Duma 
met, rendeféd his retention of power impossible, there is no 
doubt that to him Russia is indebted for the immense step in 
advance which the calling of a Duma involves. If the truth 
as to recent évents in Russia has been revealed at all, it was 
by him that the Tsar was persuaded to issue the Manifesto of 
October 30, which forms the starting point of the constitu- 
tional era upon which it is just entering. The repressive meas- 
ures which have been taken in the meantime were, in a great 
degree, necessitated by the revolutionary party and the action 
taken by it. To some extent even the moderate men, the rep- 
resentatives of the Zemstvos, are responsible, for they refused to 
co-operate with Count Witte and made demands which, ‘how- 
ever reasonable and desirable they may have been in them- 
selves, the Tsar could not be prevailed upon to concede. 

The necessity to make use of repression for the purpose of 
restoring order after the revolutionary uprisings in Moscow and 
elsewhere last autumn, and the want of success in securing the 
defeat of the Constitutional Democratic candidates in the elec- 
tions for the Duma which have just taken place, seem to have 
shaken Count Witte’s faith in the good sense of the people. 
He therefore, it is said, proposed that before the Duma met, 
new, immutable, organic laws should be promulgated, laws of 
such a character as to deprive the people’s representatives of 
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any initiative. Strange to say, were it not that Russia is one 
of the countries where what happens is the unexpected, the 
Tsar would not listen to these proposals. He declared that 
the project was unseemly, because it violated the solemn prom- 
ises contained in the Manifesto of October 30; unwise, because 
no fundamental laws could acquire permanence unless adopted 
by the nation; and dangerous, because the very promulgation 
of such laws would be tantamount to setting the Duma at de- 
fiance. His wish, the Tsar is reported to have said, was that 
the government should be conducted in an orderly manner, 
and that the country might have peace; and, therefore, he 
would not do anything to compromise himself with his people. 

If such are the Tsar’s real and permanent principles, if, in- 
stead of being ruled by officials and seeking to please them, he 
has the best interests of the nation as a whole at heart, and is 
willing to listen to its voice in furthering those interests, Rus- 
sia will now be entering upon the road of peace and prosper- 
ity. Hints, however, are thrown out that there were other rea- 
sons for the dismissal of Count Witte, that the personal dislike 
of the Tsar and court intrigue had much to do with it. The 
fact that his successor, M. Goremykin, is, so far as is known, 
not in favor of the steps recently taken, and that on the eve 
of the opening of the Duma fundamental laws were, after all, 
actually promulgated, and that these laws limited the powers 
of the Duma, prevent full confidence being placed in the 
ruler’s wisdom and good will. The fundamental laws, which 
were promulgated just before the Duma met, while on the one 
hand they made it a permanent and unassailable institution 
of the Empire, arid enacted that all Ukases and Ordinances 
should be countersigned by the respective ministers, on the 
other hand placed numerous restrictions upon its powers. Peace 
and war are retained in the hands of the Tsar, as well as 
complete control of the army and of the number of annual 
recruits. Even the budget does not fall within the powers of 
the lower House of the Duma. The Senate—a judicial body— 
is made the judge of the constitutionality of the laws passed 
by the National Legislature. These restrictions are very se- 
vere; they will, however, last only so long as the nation wills. 
If its representatives in the Duma make a wise use of the 
powers which they have already secured, if they render real 
service to the country, their power and influence will. grow, 
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and the limitations will either be removed or become merely 
nominal. This is the question which is left to the future to 
settle. Humanly speaking, it may seem impossible that a body 
of peasants, and of, at the best, inexperienced men, who have 
for centuries been: brutalized by rulers that have found in Peter 
the Great their model, should act with moderation and should 
not attempt to destroy the whole fabric of government under 
which they have been so unjustly treated. To this they will 
be goaded by the interested supporters of the present régime, 
who are anxious to drive their opponents to extremes, and 
thereby to find an: excuse for suppressing the Duma. Russia 
at the present time is a whirlpool of incoherent forces. While 
there are parties in name, there are none in reality. A party 
in Russia is merely a group of individuals, acting together 
to-day, as likely as not actively opposing one another to- 
morrow. The dominant group—the Constitutional Democrats, 
who have secured the victory at the recent elections, and 
in whose hands the destiny of the Duma lies—is made up of 
men holding many different opinions. There are Social Demo- 
crats, Social Revolutionists, Extreme Radicals, Radicals, Mod- 
erate Liberals, and fair-minded Conservatives. It has the 
advantages, however, of being controlled by a Committee. If 
this control continues to hold the various elements together 
for common action, good hopes may be entertained of the 
Duma’'s future. Its members will learn to subordinate their 
own wishes for the public good. They will learn moder- 
ation—not to seek for things which, although good in them- 
selves, are yet too good for the crown to be willing to grant 
at once. As a well-informed writer says: ‘ The first duty of 
the first Duma is to strengthen the hold of parliamentary in- 
stitutions on the country, and that can be accomplished only 
by the exercise of moderation bordering upon sacrifice and 
wisdom. If an acute conflict break out between crown and 
Duma, before the people has grown accustomed to representa- 
tive government, the result may be to put off the realization 
of democratic principles in Russia for years.’’ Universal suf- 
frage, equal rights for the Jews, the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment, a new distribution of land among the peasants, an 
eight-hour day, a complete amnesty for political prisoners— 
these are the questions which will be discussed in the coming 
session. 
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Before the Duma met, the Tsar issued, upon his own author- 
ity, the Ukase for the authorization of a new Loan. This was 
opposed by those who were in favor of a Duma, as an infringe- 
ment of its rights. The rest of Europe, however, seemed to 
think the security adequate, for the loan was subscribed several 
times over in the various countries in which it was issued. While 
the larger part was allotted to France, for the first time for 
many years a part was issued in England; and as this was well 
taken up, it is looked upon as a sign of that drawing nearer 
together of the two countries which it is said is being nego- 
tiated. Another sign of the rapprochement between England 
and Russia is found in the fact that Russia supported England 
in the recent resistance to Turkey’s aggression upon Egypt. 
If England and Russia can come to an agreement, and there- 
by settle their differences with reference to Persia, Afghanistan, 
and Tibet, a great weight will be taken off the minds of the 
citizens of the two countries. 

Count Witte’s nominal colleague, but real opponent, M. 
Durnovo, shared his fate and has passed into retirement, greatly 
to the delight of the whole country. The relinquishment of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs by Count Lamsdorff is, on the other 
hand, greatly regretted, for to his tact and prudence during the 
Russo-Japanese War are largely due the preservation of peace 
and the avoidance of complications. Little is known of the new 
Ministers who make up M. Goremykin’s Cabinet, nor do they 
all seem, so far as is known, to be of one mind. 


‘‘At the moment when, with the 

Germany. consent of your most gracious 
Sovereign, I am sending to Count 

Welsersheimb the Grand Cross of the Order of the Red Eagle, 
in thanks for his successful efforts at Algeciras, I feel impelled 
to express to you from my heart my sincere thanks for your 
unshakable support of my representatives, a fine deed of a true- 
hearted ally. You have proved yourself to be a brilliant sec- 
ond on the duelling ground, and you may be certain of similar 
service in similar case from me also.—WILLIAM Imp. REx.” 
This telegram, addressed by the Kaiser to the Austro-Hungarian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Count Goluchowski, has called 
forth no little comment, especially in Austria and in Italy. In 
the former country it was felt that Austria’s dignity as an in- 
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dependent power had been depreciated by the Kaiser’s declara- 
tion that her representatives had acted merely as a second to 
those of Germany at the Morocco Conference. It was in Italy, 
however, that the strongest feeling was manifested, for many 
thought that the promise of a “similar service in a similar 
case’ was aimed at her. For Italy, although a member of the 
Triple Alliance, had failed, it was thought in Germany, in render- 
ing that support to her ally which was her due. The claims 
of Italy in the Balkans and on the East coast of the Adriatic 
form one of the open questions which prevent perfect agree- 
ment between Italy and Austria. The Kaiser is presumed to 
have had this matter in his mind in sending the telegram, and 
to have promised to Austria his support as a punishment for 
Italy’s presumption in the event of the question being raised. 
Whether this interpretation is the true one or not, a violent 
warfare broke out between various sections of the Press of the 
two countries, in which unpleasant remarks were made. For 
example, the Berliner Tageblatt informed its readers that ‘‘it 
would be well to bear in mind in Italy that we Germans, come 
what may, are firmly determined to set the tone on the Euro- 
pean Continent, or at least in Central Europe.” The question 
of the Triple Alliance was also raised. This called forth from 
the Italian Foreign Minister a declaration in Parliament to which 
we shall refer in its proper place. 

A bill has been brought into the Reichstag for the pay- 
ment of its members. The salaries proposed are not (measured 
by our standards) very large. The reason for the proposed 
payment is that, as things are, there is often great difficulty 
in securing a quorum. The German system of government is, 
under a constitutional disguise, still somewhat of a despotism. 
The Kaiser appoints his own Ministers, nor are they responsi- 
ble to Parliament. They hold office so long as they’ please 


_ his Imperial and Royal Majesty, however displeasing they may 


be in the eyes of the representatives of the people. Conse- 
quently, there is no career open to those representatives as a 
reward of their services. They cannot hope gua members of 
Parliament to become Ministers of State. There are not, there- 
fore, the usual inducements which. exist in a strictly constitu- 
tionally organized country, to make them devote themselves to 
the labor involved in a constant attendance in Parliament. It 
is, therefore, sought by payment to secure better attention. 
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The financial exigencies of Germany call for not merely an 
increase in taxation, but also for new loans amounting to sev- 
enty-five millions of dollars for Prussia and sixty-eight for the 
Empire. If the confidence in the government felt by Germans 
is measured by the readiness with which they subscribe to its 
loans, the result indicates a diminution of that confidence. 
Last year’s issue was subscribed fifteen times over, while this 
year’s was subscribed only one and one half times. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that this year’s loans were both 
larger in amount and subject to prior claims. The result, how- 
ever, makes the WNational-Zettung ask what would have been 
the fate of a war loan, the amount of which would of ne- 
cessity have been incomparably greater, when, while at peace, 
it has not been found easy to raise a small sum. 

The great advance made in commerce by Germany is a 
matter of world-wide knowledge. Within the past few weeks 
still further developments have taken place. In addition to the 
two regular services between Germany and the Far East, which 
have existed for some time, a third service, which has hitherto 
been intermittent, has now become regular. An entirely new 
service between Scandinavian ports and Australia is on the 
point of being established. The Hamburg-American line is 
on the point of invading the Persian Gulf; the Hansa Line is 
building four large steamers for the East Asiatic service; while 
to -the west coast of our own continent another German com- 
pany has sent its first steamer, to be followed by others in 
the event of success. A complete account of the immense 
advances made by Germany during the past decade will be 
found in a public statement submitted by the Ministry of Ma- 
rine to the German Reichstag. From this, among other things, 
we learn that since the foundation of the Empire its popula- 
tion has increased by nearly 20,000,000, from a little less than 
41,000,000 to a little over 60,000,000. Its rate of increase is 
now greater than that of any of the larger European States, 
being over 800,000 annually, and is surpassed only by the rate 
of increase of the population of the United States Formerly 
emigration was greater than immigration; since 1895 the re- 
verse is the case. Between 1894 and 1904 the total value 
of the German foreign trade rose 66 per cent in value, from 
some 18 billions to some 30 billions. These facts explain the 
necessity for the increase of the German navy as a means of 
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protecting this ever-increasing commerce, and render it prob- 
able that this increase is not directed against England, at least 
necessarily. 


In Hungary the elections for the 
Austria-Hungary. new Parliament, which is to pass 
the universal suffrage Bill, have 
been held and have resulted in the victory of the Independence 
Party. This party now holds an absolute majority in the new 
Hungarian Chamber. Of the total of 413 seats, it has secured 
210, while 62 seats have been won by the Constitutional party, 
24 by the Clericals, 12 by the Rumanes, 8 by the Slovaks, and 
4 by the Serbs. Not a single seat is held by the Liberals, 
the party which for some two score years has had almost ab- 
solute sway and uncontrolled possession of power. This party 
has, in fact, ceased to exist, having formally disbanded itself. 
Its leader, Count Stephan Tisza, who a short time ago en- 
deavored, by almost violent means, to put an end to the ob- 
struction which had for so long been practised by the parties 
who are now masters of the situation, has retired into private 
life. With him has departed the Dual Compact of 1867, for 
the all powerful Independence party looks merely to a per- 
sonal union—the ideal of 1848. Will the possession of power 
render more sober the former apostles of disruption ? 

The other striking feature of the recent elections has been 
the strength manifested by the other nationalities which are 
represented in the Transleithan House, the Slovaks, the Ru- 
manes, the Serbs. Hitherto they have been without a voice, 
and they are still in an insignificant minority. It remains to 
be seen how the Magyars, who have been so eloquent and so 
energetic in the maintenance of their own national claims, will 
deal with the demands of these smaller nationalities. 

Austria itself has had its own ministerial crisis. The uni- 
versal suffrage bill, introduced by Baron Gautsch, made vari- 
ous readjustments of the distribution of seats among the vari- 
ous nationalities, of which the Reichsrath is made up. Of 
these the Poles form one of the most influential. The arrange- 
ments proposed did not please them; Baron Gautsch thereupon 
resigned: This resignation does not involve the abandonment of 
universal suffrage altogether; only the details will be changed. 
The Emperor, in accepting Count Gautsch’s resignation, de- 
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clares it to be a great reform, by his association with which 
the Baron’s name will be always remembered. 

The new Premier is Prince Conrad zu Hohenlohe Schill- 
ingsfirst, a nephew of the late German Chancellor. He is only 
43 years of age, but has a large and varied exptrience of ad- 
ministrative work, and has everywhere enjoyed great popular- 
ity, having always endeavored to harmonize the duties of the 
executive with the wants of the people. Although he is an 
aristocrat by birth, he is a Radical in politics, and his appoint 
ment is agreeable to the Social Democrats. It has brought 
dismay to the Czechs, who were expecting valuable concessions 
from Baron Gautsch, while naturally to the Germans it is a 
welcome appointment. The end of the racial feuds, which dis- 
tract the Austrian empire, by the treatment of all the many 
races with equal justice, is the pressing problem for the Aus- 
trian Premier; whether he will be able satisfactorily to solve 
it remains to be seen. 


The German Emperor’s telegram 
Italy. to Count Goluchowski caused, as 
we have said, much comment es- 
pecially in Italy. By some it was taken as an intimation that 
it was the wish of the Kaiser that nothing should be decided 
without his permission, and he was given to understand that 
no such permission would be sought. The German political 
methods, it was said, were becoming brutal. The German Press 
responded in kind, and Italy was reminded that, as she owed 
her unity and independence mainly to German policy, she had 
more reason than any other Power of the Triple Alliance for 
retaining the potent friendship of that country. ‘‘If she thinks, 
however, that to become the satellite of France and England 
will pay her better than that old policy—very well, she will 
see what she will see.” 

The question of the Triple Alliance having been raised, 
Count Guicciardini, the Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
Italian Ministry, felt it his duty to make the government’s 
position plain. He defined it to be one of cordial fidelity to 
the Alliance, and asserted that it was the basis of the foreign 
policy of Italy, a policy which has proved a sure foundation 
for a quarter of a century of tranquillity and peace. The tra- 
ditional intimacy with England and the sincere friendship with 
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France which existed, and which had of late been confirmed 
and strengthened, did not interfere with the binding character 
of the Triple Alliance; nor did that Alliance prevent the 
making of special agreements with other powers, such as the 
agreement with France as to the Mediterranean or with Aus- 
tria as to Albania and the Adriatic. Still less, he implied, al- 
though he did not say so in express terms, was Italy bound 
by the Alliance to be the second of Germany on duelling 
grounds, whether at Algeciras or elsewhere.. The feeling, how- 
ever, is widespread that the Triple Alliance is rather a bond 
and a burden than a help and protection, and that it would 
not be renewed if the question of such renewal were to arise 
at the present time. 

The eruption of Vesuvius has called forth from every part 
of the world expressions of sympathy for its victims. The 
Pope himself, it was said, wished to go and visit the scene - 
and to minister to the sufferers. This, of course, was imprac- 
ticable; but his Holiness sent all the money upon which he 
could lay hands, in order to relieve the sufferings. The King, 
it is only fair to say, manifested by personal services to the 
victims his wonted goodness of heart. On his visit to Milan, 
to open the International Exhibition, the Cardinal Archbishop 
was among those distinguished citizens who welcomed him to 
the city. On a subsequent day, when the foundation stone of 
a new railway station was laid, the Cardinal made a speech 
which is said to have been a little sermon on the text: “ Fear 
God and honor the King.” 


The strikes which originated in the 

France. Courriéres disaster spread rapidly 

through many parts of France. 

Great sympathy was at the beginning felt for the miners, for 
it was clear that they were greatly underpaid and there is 
ample evidence for the belief that the precautions taken by the 
mine-owners to guard against accidents were wholly inadequate. 
This question has been referred to a Commission to investigate, 
and there is every reason to think that the truth will be brought 
to light. Concessions of pay were offered, but these were re- 
jected as inadequate. On the refusal of their demands of a 
minimum wage of one dollar and-ten cents a day, the miners 
proceeded to violence. Trains were attacked, rails pulled up, 
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dynamite placed in the houses of non-strikers, the homes ot 
employers burned down and pillaged, the troops and gendarmes 


attacked with stones, and one of the officers so severely injured . 


that he subsequently died. This is all the more to be regretted, 
for the soldiers had been instructed not to offer violence to the 
strikers, and had; in fact, manifested their reluctance to be em- 
ployed in such duties. There is reason to think that these dis- 
turbances were promoted by anarchists. The government affected 
the belief that the parties which are supposed to be friendly to 
the Church had a share in promoting the disturbances. They 
proceeded to carry out a series of domiciliary searches, enter- 
ing the houses of the suspected in the dead of night and seiz- 
ing their private papers. The papers found in the house of a 
certain Comte Durand de Beauregard seemed to indicate that 
a coup de force was being prepared; his friends, however, de- 
clare that the bad state of his health was so well known that 
it was odious to take advantage of it in such a way. Various 
other arrests took place, in consequence of the domiciliary 
visits. 

Before the end of the month of April the greater firmness 
shown by the government, and certain concessions made by 
the employers, had induced the greater number of strikers 
to return to work. The gravest apprehensions had been en- 
tertained with reference to the First of May celebrations. 
Some years ago this day had been declared an International 
holiday for the workers of the world. Its celebration has of 
late fallen somewhat into abeyance. The French workingmen, 
it was anticipated, would, on account of the widespread agita- 
tion prevailing in so many parts—that of the miners in the 
North, of the postmen in Paris, of iron-workers, glass-blowers, 
printers, and even waiters in the cafés elsewhere—make a great 
effort to revive the celebration this year, and make it an occa- 
sion for the enforcement of their demands. Special precautions 
were taken, especially in Paris, but the day passed off without 
any serious breach of the peace. In all, in Paris 668 persons 
were arrested, of whom 53 were foreigners. Thirteen police- 
men, three Republican guards, and twelve agitators were more 
or less seriously hurt. This is not a very serious record, in 
view of whrat was anticipated. 

The first ballot for the members of the Assembly took place 
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on the sixth of May. The result has proved a great disap- 
pointment for those who hoped that there would be an upris- 


. ing of the Catholic electors against the members of the former 


Assembly who passed the Separation Law. So far is this from 
being the case, that the supporters of that measure are re- 
turned to power in greater numbers, and it is even being said 
that M. Combes may become the Premier once more. -Of the 
427 elected on the first ballot, 262 belong to the Republican 
groups of the Left, that is to say, the Socialists, the Radicals, 
and the Republicans who voted for the Separation Law. The 
opposition numbered 165. The result of the second day’s bal- 
loting, on May 20, proved again an overwhelming victory for 
the dloc. The Electors of France, as is clear from their votes, 
are indifferent as to the union of the Church with the State, 
and at least acquiesce in the separation. 

The Sultan of Morocco has signified his willingness to ac- 
cept the conclusions reached at Algeciras with some slight 
reservations. He finds nothing in them that touches the integ- 
rity of the country, or that diminishes his own sovereign au- 
thority. For those who were hoping that the horrible state of 
things in Morecco might be ameliorated, the Sultan’s appro- 
bation of the results of the Conference is the destruction of 
that hope. 

















Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (21 April): A translation of the Holy Father’s 


Apostolic Letter on Scripture study is given'in this 
number. The Pope considers that the Biblical Ques- 
tion has never, perhaps, been of such importance as it 
is to-day; and consequently it is absolutely necessary 
that young clerics be assiduously trained in this branch 
of sacred knowledge. A letter to the Editor asks: 
“In view of various press notices and surmises, would 
you mind stating once for al]l that it is not true that 
Father Tyrrell has joined the archdiocese of San Fran- 
cisco; nor a ‘certain diocese in Scotland’; nor that on 
leaving the Jesuits he applied in vain to all the Bishops 
in England; nor that he has applied to any Bishop 
whatsoever; nor that he has any momentary hesitation 
as to the rectitude and necessity of the step which he 
has taken; nor that he will ever reconsider his verdict; 
nor that he has no definite plans for the future; nor 
that he has been suspended on account of his writirgs; 
nor that his attitude toward Catholicism has been in any 
way modified; nor that he has become an Anglican, a 
Unitarian, or a Positivist; nor that he is very ill, or 
prostrate, or otherwise than most uninterestingly well 
and cheerful. He must, of course, be most gratified by 
the general concern shown in his personal affairs; but 
for the sake of his friends’ feelings a little reserve would 
be desirable.” 

(28 April): The death of the Rev. Robert F. Clarke, 
D.D., is announced. Father Clarke had long been known 
as a man of solid learning, more especially in Biblical 
matters. His appointment as member of the Biblical 
Commission shows that his merits were recognized by 
the highest authorities Obituary notices also of the 
Rev. Fr. Luis Martin Garcia, General of the Society of 
Jesus, and Mgr. Francesco Ciocci, Canon of the Lateran, 





The Month (May): Father Sydney Smith says it will always 


remain a mystery how Mr. Birrell, while undertaking to 
assault modern religious endowments, should at the same 
time condemn the injustice of the Reformation which 
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took away all that was then possessed by Catholics as 
the fruit of the labor and sacrifice of centuries. The 
Editor writes to say that while science can never affect 
the foundations of religion, either one way or the other, 
yet, by ever revealing fresh marvels, she undoubtedly 
accumulates evidence which should help us more and 
more vividly to realize the working in nature of an in- 
telligence as immeasurably transcending that of man as 
her works surpass his—thus justifying Lord Kelvin’s 
much controverted dictum that science positively enforces 
belief in God. Father Thurston concludes his papers 
on the Irish Bull of an English Pope, with the state- 
ment that the arguments against the authenticity of 
the Bull Laudabiliter are not conclusive. The fact re- 
mains that there was undoubtedly a grant of Ireland 
made by Pope Adrian to Henry II. A review of the 
new volume by Father Tyrrell, Lex Credendi (Long- 
mans), says that if any one takes it up with the antici- 
pation of finding an angry diatribe against benighted 
theological dogmatism (such as The Daily Chronicle had 
hinted could be expected), such a reader will be greatly 
disappointed. ‘“‘Even if Father Tyrrell were provoked 
to violence, there is a certain vulgarity about such 
methods which we venture to say that his refined taste 
would never approve. He might wield a rapier, but 
surely not a shillelah.” In point of fact, however, the 
note of controversy is almost entirely absent from these 
pages. The longer part of the book is “‘a commentary, 
devotional in the best sense of the word.” The reader 
will find here ‘‘a renewal of the simple charm which 
has won so many enthusiastic admirers for the writer’s 
earliest work, given. to the world in Nova et Vetera and 
Hard Sayings. This volume is “an altogether worthy 
continuation of previous work published with full theo- 
logical. censorship and ecclesiastical sanction. Father 
Tyrrell looks forward rather than backward. He writes 
for the coming generation, whose minds can hardly fail 
to be storm-tossed by the daring theological discussions 
that now surround us on every side, rather than for the 
faithful of earlier days reposing securely in Peter’s bark 
during a time of favoring breezes and unruffied waters. 
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But of his zeal-for what is highest and what is truest 
we have no doubt.” 1 

Church Quarterly Review (April): An article on training for 
Holy Orders declares that “as a church the Anglican 
Communion is singularly indifferent how its ministry is 
prepared for the important work it has to discharge.” 

A reviewer gives a very interesting summary of | 
Holman Hunt’s volumes on the history of Pre-Raphael- 
itism. A sketch of Cardina] Cusa says that his claim 
to greatness tests on his position as a Reformer, and a 
practical Reformer, inside the Church—devotedly at- 
tached to her doctrines and her ceremonies, and yet 
fully alive to her weaknesses and anxious to remedy 
them. 

The National Review (May): The Episodes of the Month con- 
tains, among other items, a lengthy, thorough, and valu- 
able explanation of the Birreligious Education Bill. 
Captain A. T. Mahan offers “Some Reflections upon the 
Far Eastern War.” In “The Ethics of the Trade 
Disputes Bill,” J. Ramsay Macdonald defends the ethics i 
of the clause of the Bill whereby the funds of Trade 
Unions will be immune from damages caused by acts of 
agents of the Unions during times of trade disputes. 
Rowland Blennerhassett writes on ‘‘The Genesis of Ital- 
ian Unity,” tracing it from the time of Napoleon, and 
concluding that Italy’s salvation is an entente with Eng- 
land, France, and Russia. Reginald Lucas, in ‘‘ The | 
Value of a Public School Education,” discusses what q 
courses ought to be taught, and protests against the old 
classical training. Eveline Godley contributes ‘‘A 
Century of Children’s Books. In “The Advent of the 
Flying Machine,” F. B. Baden- Powell writes: ‘‘ Let our 
law-givers ponder over the laws of trespass, and the 
safeguarding of the public from this awful curse, which i 
threatens to cloud our skies with flights of human lo- 
custs!”’ ‘‘Russia on the Rubicon’s Banks,” by Spe- 





























cial Correspondent, and ‘‘ The Compulsion of Empire,” 
are interesting and timely. 

La Quinzaine (16 April): A paterfainilias, M. Crétinon, severe- 
ly and extensively criticizes the plan of universal educa- 
tion proposed by Professor Duprat. The writer of De 
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l' Attitude du prétre Catholique en France devant le temps 
présent, discusses the present situation, and counsels a 
policy of courageous independence, blended with respect 
for the authority of the State. 

du Clergé Frangais (1 May): M. iesnd continuing his 
discussion of Bossuet’s opinions, treats of his theological 
views concerning tradition, the Immaculate Conception, the 
pains of the future life, the satisfaction of Christ, and the 
Gallican claims. M. J. Bois furnishes a study on the 
present conditions of the Russian Church, and the pros- 
pect of a revival in it of Roman Catholicism. In the 
Tribune Libre, M. Boeglin suggests that if Rome would 
publish to the Catholic world an account of the manner 
in which Peter’s pence are expended, it would prove an 
efficacious means of swelling the contributions. 

(15 May): M. Vacandard concludes his fine dissertation 
on the coercive power of the Church and the Inquisition. 
M. Gayraud points out some serious difficulties that 
will arise from the law of the eleventh of December, in 
case that associations of worship (associations cultuelles) 
are not established, in compliance with its provisions, 
before December 12, 1906. The historian of the Com- 
mandments of the Church traces the establishment of the 
feasts of obligation. 














Le Correspondant (10 April): The recent Ukase of the Czar of 


Russia renders an article of H. Korwin Milewski, ‘‘ The 
Future Parliament of Russia,” very interesting reading. 
The two divisions of the parliament, the Duma and the 
Council of the Empire, are described as well as their mode 
of election. For many reasons, particularly its extreme 
complication, the diversity of the principles upon which 
it is founded, the author predicts for the Duma a mere 
ephemeral existence. Russia at the present time, he con- 
cludes, is taking much the same risk as a young girl 
who would marry a man of whom she knows nothing 
at all; such a risk, however, time has rendered neces- 
sary. “The Science of the Propaganda” is a pen 
picture of the central office of the German Catholic 
Propaganda at Munchen-Gladbach, whence issues the 
influence which nourishes the faith, animates the zeal, 
and directs the votes of 480,000 Germans. The amount 
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of work that is done is phenomenal; two papers—one 
dealing with Christian apologetics and the other with 
social questions—are published. Besides these a large 
number of pamphlets, explanatory of the Church’s doc- 
trines and containing articles on science and economics, 
are printed. The man in charge of this vast enterprise 
is M. l’Abbé Pieper. 

(25 April): An anonymous contribution, “The Political 
Anarchy and the Religious Restoration,” is an arraignment 
of the government of France. It was written on the 
eve of the late general elections, with the end in view 
of defeating the party in power. The writer states that 
the last legislature of France did more than any other 
thing during the past thirty years to sow germs of an- 
archy, political and administrative, financial and civil. 
Owing to the deeds of the same body, the prestige of 
the two great forces of the nation, the army and navy, 
has been lowered ; and the country’s finances have been 
compromised by investments in improvised projects. 


Etudes (5 April): With the view to throwing a little light on 





the religious problems of the day, Lucien Roure opens 
a series of articles, the first of which is entitled ‘‘ The 
Religious Feeling.” He attempts to show that this feel- 
ing is based on something real, on God, on the relations 
existing between him and his creatures. J. Reimsbach 
contributes a rather scientific account of the miracle of 
St. Januarius. He enters into the details of the phe- 
nomenon—the different times at which it occurs, the 
variations in temperature, in the volume and weight, and 
lastly the reality of the blood—and his conclusion is that 
it is a real miracle. Fr. Tyrrell, in a short note, “ pro- 
tests against the personal attacks made on him in an 
article which appeared on the fifth of March in the 
Etudes.” He “formally denies the various insinuations of 
the writer,’ notably what was said regarding his ‘‘ repro- 
bation ’”’ by the Society and the Imprimatur “ mistakenly ”’ 
bestowed on one of his books, Documents which he is 
ready to place before the reader would show that jus- 
tice—to say nothing of delicacy—would forbid such 
treatment as has been dealt out by the Etudes. If he 
hesitates to publish these, it is solely out of considera- 
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tion for the. English Jesuits, who have always shown— 
before his departure and after it, too—the greatest kind- 
ness, and have not watched for the day of his exit from 
the Society to commence writing against: him. In re- 
ply the Editor denies that he has in any sense awaited 
the exit of Father Tyrrell in order to write against him. 
Moreover, though it is difficult to comment upon a man’s 





_teaching without seeming to include his personality, many 


evidences have been given that the criticism in ques- 
tion was as discreet and reserved as possible. Nor is 
there any intention of embittering or prolonging the pres- 
ent painful quarrel. 

(20 April): V. Loiselet makes a brief study of the 
eight-hour-day question. After giving a short history 
of the agitations in favor of an eight-hour day, he cites 
reasons, economical and physical, for and against its 
adoption. Antoine Malvy indicates the points of prog- 
ress in the Russian Church reform movement. While 
waiting for practical instructions, promised by the Pope, 
with regard to the state of religion in France, Paul 
Aucler makes a few remarks on associations: of worship 
among Catholics. His remarks seem in favor of them. 

Biblique (April): P. Lagrange, reviewing Fr. Pesch’s new 
volume on Jmspiration, pays tribute to the moderation 
and good .sense of the author, and says that these quai- 
ities shine out in distinguished contrast to the bitter at- 
tacks on critical studies which other Jesuits, like Billot, 
Schiffini, and Fouck, have seen fit to make. Referring 
to the late work of Padre Schiffini against higher criti- 
cism, which procured for the author a letter of high 
commendation from Pius X., Father Lagrange declares 
that the book is beneath contempt. Schiffini says, in the 
course of his volume, that Fr. Lagrange is a rationalist 
and a falsifier. Fr. Lagrange indignantly replies that in- 
sults of this sort are not such asa pen can answer. A 
long quotation is given of a letter sent out secretly over 
a year ago by the General of the Jesuits to his pro- 
vincials, in which the newer critical studies of. Scrip- 
ture among Catholics are violently censured, and the 
provincials are commanded to be vigilant in excluding 
this detestable higher criticism from the Society. 
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Religiost (March-April): P. Minoschi defends modern 
critical studies from the charge that they are merely the 
sinful offspring of rationalism. He shows that to-day 
Catholic apologetics must desert some of its old methods, 
if it is to speak intelligibly to modern men. In particu- 
lar Catholics must put forth entirely new efforts in the 
three-fold field of comparative religion, the history of 
Israel, and Christian origins, particularly New Testa- 
ment criticism. Let us not be surprised if comparative 
religion teaches us that Christianity has taken unto it- 
self certain forms which were originally pagan; or if Old 
Testament -history reveals many imperfections in Israel’s 
early religion. The article ends with a warning not to 
make any system of human philosophy essential to 
Christian Faith. 


Rassegna Nazionale (1 April): In a previous issue Senatore 





Gabba drew attention to the moral significance of the 
movement known as Zionism, and to the dangers which 
would follow its propaganda in Italy. Replies were 
made for the purpose of showing that said moyement 
was merely philanthropic in character; but-in the pres- 
ent number of the Rassegna Nazionale, the Senatore 
writes again to prove that this is not the case. The 
condemned propositions of Rosmini are submitted to 
examination, and the contention made that the teaching 
in question was largely misunderstood by its opponents. 
Padre de Feis suggests possible ways of reconciling 
the apparent discrepancies concerning the death of Ju- 
das as related by St. Matthew and by The Acts. 

(16 April): S. Monti writes in favor of female suffrage 
as a necessary consequence of the premises on which 
modern conceptions of liberty and democracy are found- 
ed. Sabinadi Parravicino di Revel sketches the In- 
troduction with which Cardinal Rampolla has presented 
the Life of Santa Melania the Younger. E. S. Kings- 














wan signalizes the appreciation of // Santo given by 
Mrs. Crawford in the April Fortnightly Review as the 
most accurate and just of the criticisms thus far pub- 
lished, and cites the judgment that “after the heat of 
controversy has cooled, the book will take its place in 
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Italian literature as a work of great literary merit and 
of high moral conception.” 

La Civilta Cattolica (21 April): An article concerning the anti- 
clericalism, which is now spreading so alarmingly in Eu- 
rope, maintains that this evil is of French origin, and 
can never find a congenial home on Italian soil. An 
interesting résumé is given of the opinions -held by. the 
sixteenth century missionaries to Japan regarding the 
characteristics of that remarkable people. Those opin- 
ions are highly favorable. One missionary compares the 
Japanese to the old Romans, and says they are fear- 
less in war and devoted to duty as life’s highest ideal. 
Another declares that Europeans are barbarians com- 
pared with the Japanese. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (14 March): “.The Apostle of India 
and Japan,” an article commemorating the fourth cen- 
tennial of St. Francis Xavier, by Joseph Dahiman, S.J. 

Joh. Sérensen, S.J., concludes his reflections on 

Nietzsche’s Zarathoustra. Chr. Pesch contributes his 

third and final article on “Inspiration of the Bible.” In 

this number he gives his opinion of the position to be 
taken in the new critical tendency in exegesis. His 
conclusion is that there is no need for worry as to the 
final outcome of the struggle. Truth will in the end 
conquer. Every new battle means for it a new victory. 

Scientists, and those who speak ir the name of sciénce, 

must furnish evidence of the truth of their assertions. 

As Catholics we must be confident that the Church will 

do. her duty in the Biblical question, and also willingly 

submit in case that a definite pronouncement is made. 

Till then, let us be calm and reasonable. “*Germany’s 

Splendor in the Darkest Century” is complete in this 

number. A. Baumgartner gives Fogazzaro’s religious 

and literary position in // Santo. 

(23 April): ‘‘ Socialsdemocratic Morality,” by V. Cath- 

rein, S.J. O. Pfilf reviews Bishop von Kettelers’ Re- 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


OME study, it may safély be said, has been the basis of great careers in 
this country, and in other lands as well. Journalism, statecraft, the 
pulpit, bar, and other avenues of distinction have counted their luminaries 
from- among those ambitious, persistent souls who, brooking no obstacles, 
courting self-denial, ‘‘ while others slept were toiling upward in the night.” 
Merely to mention the names of those self-made men of our country whose 
start toward distinction began with home study, with which the Reading Cir- 
cle has a close affinity, would make a surprising list. 

Within the past hundred years men whose names will long continue to be 
household words—in the quiet seclusion of a backwoods Western farm or 
amid bleak New England hills, it may be—were all unconsciously, but none 
the less certainly, mentally equipping themselves with resources that in later 
years were destined to make for fame. 

Horace Greely—in his boyhood home in Vermont—consumed with an 
unquenchable thirst for knowledge, read and re-read the Bible, the family 
almanac, and such scarce literature as the time provided. Greely’s reading 
and studying the dryest, most prosaic books—knowing little of the great 
reserve force thus being stored up, later to make him not only great as an 
editor but as a statesman—pursuing intently night after night by the flicker- 
ing glare of logs on an old-fashioned fireplace—is an instance in itself strong 
enough to attest the value of home study. Dr. Orestes A. Brownson had a 
similar experience as a boy on a Vermont farm. : 

Almost simultaneous with the home study of the New England boy, in a 
log cabin in the West, far from neighbors and almost beyond the limits of 
civilization, we find Lincoln, the rail-splitter, voraciously digesting such 
literature as might come his way, and greedily devouring such seductive 
pearls of thought as the few Government reports occasionally distributed with 
a none too lavish hand by the statesmen of the then new West. 

Home study has aided practically every career worthy of the name, and 
it is doubtful if, among all the avenues of education and advancement that 
have been developed in the last half century, any more notable progress has 
been made than along the lines of this particular subject. Widely known 
national institutions of an educational character now recognize the value 
springing from their printed courses of home stndy. Coming down to more 
recent years, home study has received an added impetus from the great num- 
ber of institutions making a specialty of instruction by mail—institutions 
which number their graduates by thousands, and which long ago gave proof 
of the efficiency of this mode of imparting knowledge. Indeed, it might well 
be said that instruction along practically every line of modern thought may 
be successfully pursued to-day through the admirable mail order courses of 
instruction offered by some of these most substantial institutions of learning 
in this country. 

It is not too much to say that some of the most successfnl young men of 
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affairs to-day identified* with commerce, mercantile and leading intellectual 
pursuits in our large cities took their first step on the road to success through 
that once decried avenue, the home-study course. To-day the usefulness and 
wisdom of this help to thousands, who otherwise would be unknown and ob- 
scure, stand vindicated the world ever—indeed, it is well known that many 
institutions of this country are to-day having their courses of instruction 
printed in different foreign languages, and weekly these are mailed to ambi- 
tious students in all quarters of the globe. 


One of the most remarkable movements in the culture history of the 
last quarter of a century is the intellectual awakening of the Celts, and the 
keen interest that is taken in their history, literature, art, antiquities, folk- 
lore, and music. The keynote of this movement, which is known as the Cel- 
tic Revival, is the rehabilitation of the native languages, Irish, Scotch- 
Gaelic, Welsh or Breton, as the case may be, and, in an investigation of any 
of the numberless phases which the study may take, a knowledge of the lan- 
guage is the indispensable factor. 

Celtic philology, or, in other words, the study of the language and liter- 
ature of the Celts, is now a feature in the curricula of some of the leading 
universities of Ireland, Wales, Scotland, England, France, Germany, and 
America. The numerous reviews devoted solely to it, published regularly in 
English, French, and German, and books and essays on Celtic topics in these 
languages, as well as in Danish and Italian, not to speak of the vernacular, 
are evidence of the deep attention and wide range of devotees to the subject. 
Celtic philology is a comparatively new field, not the smallest part of which- 
has been exhausted; in fact, it remains almost untouched. It thus promises 
far more abundant returns than, let us say, classical, or romance, or Ger- 
manic philology, which, from the first, have never lacked numerous bands 
of workers. 

The student with a linguistic, historical, and literary bent will find no 
more fertile field to which to devote his energy and talents than this. The 
subject has great need of more students and investigators, and there are par- 
ticular reasons why more and more American students, especially those of 
Celtic descent, should give the study more specialized attention. There is 
no doubt of the attraction that Celtic literature and Celtic antiquities have 
for university men. This was clearly seen from the enthusiasm aroused by 
the lectures of Dr. Douglas Hyde and the Irish poet, William B. Yeats, be- 
fore the leading American universities. It is with the greatest pleasure that 
the Gaelic students are able to quote the President of the United States in 
connection with the subject. Mr. Roosevelt is a connoisseur of the older 
Irish literature, and in a recent speech he made this plea for the study of 
Celtic literature: ‘‘I hope that an earnest effort will be made to endow 
chairs in American universities for the study of Celtic literature, and for re- 
search in Celtic antiquities. It is only of recent years that the extraordinary 
wealth and beauty of the old Celtic sages have been fully appreciated, and we 
of America, who haveso large a share of Celtic strain in our blood, cannot 
afford to be behindhand in the work of adding to modern scholarship by 
bringing within its ken the great Celtic literature of the past.” 
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In order, then, to open up this subject to a wider circle of collegians, the 
courses in Celtic at the Catholic University have been modified accordingly. 
The scope of the department is thus set forth in the Year Book for 1905-6: 

The student whose mzin interest is in Celtic will find no lack of subjects 
which would well reward investigation. 

The subjects and texts chosen will vary in different years, so as to repre- 
sent different phases of Celtic philology, and will include the simple treat- 
ment of topics relating to the antiquities, history, and religion of the Celts. 

I. General View of the Irish Languages and Literatures.—The grammar 
in outline. The course will be devoted largely to the reading and interpre- 
tation of typical selections from the remnants of Early-Irish, the medizval 
sagas, and modern compositions. The main purpose will be te afford an 
opportunity to those desiring simply to acquire a general knowledge of the 
languages and literature of Ireland, but who will not be able to make Celtic a 
subject for special study. This is a two hours’ weekly course throughout the 
year. 

The following courses treat their subjects more in detail: 

II. Old Irish.—Introduction to Celtic Philology; Old Irish Grammar; 
study of the Glosses and earliest literary monuments. 

III. Middle Irish.—Interpretation of Middle Irish texts, 

IV. Modern Irish.—Explanation of some Modern Irish prose and verse. 

V. In the Bretonic branch, a choice of Welsh or Breton is offered, to 
consist of a brief exposition of the grammar of the language, and the reading, 
if Welsh, of some easy prose, thence going back to the Mabinogion and other 
Welsh tales from the Red Book of Hergerst; of Breton, of some easy stories 
in the Leonard dialect, and thence proceeding to some older pieces in M. 
Loth’s Chrestomathie Bretonne. 

In the courses of study leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree is the 
Celtic Course, in which, as in the other culture courses, instruction is offered 
in English. Comparative Philology, Latin or Greek, Philosophy, German, 
French, History, Economics, Physics or Chemistry or Biology, and Reli- 
gious Instruction, but in which the principal subject is Celtic, just as in 
the other language groups the special subject is Latin or Greek, or English, 


or Semitic. 
= * * 


THE YOUNG CATHOLIC—which is now published as THE LEADER by the 
Columbus Press—was started by the late Father Hecker, in the year 1870. 
As a boy the Rev. Francis J. Finn, S.J., was an eager reader of this first 
publication for Catholic children in the United States. At that time there 
were no Catholic boys in fiction, that is, no boys of one’s own species in the 
books which boys read as idealized pictures of their own lives. There were 
plenty of good little boys who were always undergoing persecution for the 
sake of their religion, and of smart boys who always had the best of an argu- 
ment with the minister, but there were no pictures of the real American 
Catholic boy. In the great crowd of story-writers there was none to givea 
picture of the life of the American Catholic boy. Suddenly, while many 
were bewailing the fate of children without books specially their own, Father 
Finn came. He has never told us whether he thought he had a mission to 
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boys or not. But the boys liked him and his books better than any books 
they had read, because he understood them, and because when he wrote he 
became a boy again. ; 

It is the kindness, the cheerfulness, the earnest sympathy, and the ideal- 
ism of Father Finn that makes boys love him. By idealism we mean his 
power of illuminating the boy so that he sees himself as he would like to be; 
and his power, too, of showing the boys’ teacher as he ought to be. 

Father Finn takes the boy as he is; he has no illusions about him—but 
he strives to make him better by showing that boys may be honorable and 
spiritual-minded without losing all the qualities which the growing man es- 
teems and loves in his heroes. And what the boy loves in his heroes he 
strives to imitate. 

Father Finn was born at St. Louis on October 4, 1859. He entered the 
Society of Jesus on March 4, 1879, and was ordained priest in 1893. He was 
Professor in St. Louis University and in St. Mary’s College, Kansas, and 
Professor of English Literature in Marquette College, Milwaukee. 

Father Finn’s published books are: Percy Wynn, Tom Playfair, Harry 
Dee, Claude Lightfoot, Mostly Boys, Faces Old and New, Ada Merton, Ethel- 


ved Preston. 
‘ * * 2 


Mrs, Francis C. Tiernan, whose books are published over the name of 
‘‘ Christian Reid,” was born at Salisbury, North Carolina, where her people 
have lived from the first settlement of the country. Her father, Colonel — 
Charles F. Fisher, was killed on July 21, 1861, in the battle of Manassas, 
while in command of his regiment of North Carolina State Troops. 

This event, followed as it was by the loss of the Southern cause and con- 
sequent loss of fortune to all of those who had been among the leading people 
of the South, made a great change in the prospects and future life of his 
daughter. Soon after the end of the war, while still very young, she began 
writing, a pursuit to which from her earliest childhood she had been greatly 
inclined, having indeed composed stories and dictated them to a kind elder 
before she learned to form letters. A year or two of preliminary work was 
followed by the publication and immediate success of Valerie Aylmer, after 
which for several years she devoted herselt closely to literature, living most of 
her time in the old home of her family at Salisbury. 

To a mind clear as hers, to a soul loving beauty, to a heart always brave, 
religious truth could not remain unknown. In early womanhood she recog- 
nized, admired, and fervently embraced the Catholic faith. 

In 1879-80 she spent some time in Europe, chiefly in Paris and Rome, 
and after her return to America wrote Heart of Steel and Armine, first pub- 
lished in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, which, together with Morton House, A 
Question of Honor, ani A Daughter cof Bohemia, may be mentioned as her 
best works. 

In :887 she was married to Mr. James M. Tiernan, and has since resided 
chiefly in Mexico, where her husband has large mining interests. Out of 
Mrs. Tiernan’s stay in Mexico has come 7he Land of the Sun, Picture of Las 
Cruces, and Carmela. Her principal Catholic stories are Armine, A Child of 
Mary, Phili~’s Restitution, Carmela, A Litile Maid of Arcady, and A Woman 
of Fortune. 
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Mrs. Tiernan’s other books are: A Cast for Fortune, Mabel Lee, Ebb- 
Tide, Nina’s Atonement, Carmen's Inheritance, A Gentle Belle, Hearts and 
Hands, The Land of the Sky, After Many Days, Bonny Kate, A Summer Idyl, 
Roslyn’s Fortune, Miss Churchill. 


Ella Loraine Dorsey is the youngest child of Mrs. Anna Hanson Dorsey. 
She began her literary career, when she was about sixteeen, as special corre- 
spondent on the Chronicle and Critic, two Washington papers. Later she 
wrote specials regularly for the Chicago 7ridune, and now and then for the 
Boston Journal, Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 

In April, 1886, Harper's Magazine published ‘‘ Back from the Frozen 
Pole,” and THE CATHOLIC WORLD published ‘‘ The Czar’s Horses,” which 
last was attributed to Archibald Forbes, and went around the English colo- 
nies as far as New Zealand. The same year Father Hudson published M/id- 
shipman Bob, which was so kindly received that it was re-printed and hada 
large sale in England and Ireland, and was translated into Italian. From 
that time she devoted herself to our Catholic boys through the Ave Maria, 
trying to do for them what her mother did nobly for the grown-ups; and be- 
tween 1886 and 1890 published: Jet, the War Mule, The Two Tramps, Cop- 
pinger’s Inheritance, The Jose Maria, Saxty's Angel, Speculum Justitia, The 
Wharf Rat's. Christmas, The Brahman’s Christmas, The Salem Witch, and 
Tiny Tim. Before that, however, several of her sketches had been pub- 
lished: The Solitary Soul, The Son of the Widow of Naim, The Fool of the 
Wood, Bolger, Ole Miss. 

In 1890 a prolonged sickness put a stop to her work, and since that time 
she has written a story in Outing, ‘‘Ivan of the Mask,” some ‘‘ specials” in 
the Washington Post and Ave Maria, and ‘‘Smallwood’s Immortals,” a his- 
_ torical sketch of the young paladins of the Maryland Line, who died at Long 
Island in 1776, that the army—the defeated, panic-stricken, routed, almost 
destroyed army—might live. 

Her mother’s illness two years ago further checked Miss Dorsey’s work, 
and a new book on which she is now engaged will mark the recommencement 
of her regular work. 

Miss Dorsey is a Daughter of the American Revolution, a Colonial 
Dame, a member of the Literary Society of Washington, the Geographical 
Society, the Georgetown Convent Alumne Association, and has been most 
active in her efforts for the new Trinity College for Catholic women, at 
Washington, D. C. M. C. M. 
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